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HE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMA- 

TOGRAPHERS was founded in 1918 for 

the purpose of bringing into closer con- 
federation and cooperation all those leaders in 
the cinematographic art and science whose 
aim is and ever will be to strive for pre-emi- 
nence in artistic perfection and technical mas- 
tery of this art and science. . Its purpose is to 
further the artistic and scientific advancement 
of the cinema and its allied crafts through un- 
ceasing research and experimentation as well 
as through bringing the artists and the scien- 
tists of cinematography into more intimate 
fellowship. To this end its membership is com- 
posed of the outstanding cinematographers of 
the world with Associate and Honorary mem- 
berships bestowed upon those who, though not 
active cinematographers, are engaged none 
the less in kindred pursuits, and who have, by 
their achievements, contributed outstandingly 
to the progress of cinematography as an Art 
or as a Science. To further these lofty aims 
and to fittingly chronicle the progress of cine- 
matography, the Society’s publication, The 
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Above is a picture of a crane ready to go into 
— to follow the girl as she walks up the 
stairs. 


HE OTHER day as | was discussing photography with 

one of the stars of my forthcoming picture, the act- 

ress said to me, “Mr. Milner, the man who photo- 
graphed my last picture certainly had an awful problem 
on his hands. The director insisted on keeping the camera 
moving in almost every shot; even | could see that this 
gave the cameraman an almost impossible task. Time 
after time this director would dolly from an extreme long- 
shot to a big-head close-up of me. It didn’t help the story 
any—and I'll never understand how the Cinematographer 
managed to photograph me as well as he did; surely, he 
got no help from the director! Why in the world do so 
many directors overdo this moving-camera business so 
badly?” 

| couldn’t answer that question immediately. It has 
been my good fortune to work with several directors who 
understand the use of the moving camera, and employ it 
wisely—even brilliantly. It has also been my bad luck to 
work with other directors whose use of travelling shots 
can only be described as stupid, or worse. Certainly, no 
trick of film-craftsmanship can be more effective when 
correctly used: but for the past few years we have endured 
a veritable orgy of indiscriminate dollying. Many times a 
Cinematographer will begin a picture by putting his cam- 
era or a dolly—and never remove it (or stop moving) until 
the picture is finished. There is far too much truth in the 
joke that Cinematographers, instead of asking ‘‘How many 
scenes did you shoot today?’’ now ask “How many miles 
did you dolly today?” 

In my own experience, two directors stand out for their 
intelligent use of the moving camera: Ernst Lubitsch, and 
Cecil B. de Mille. Both of them use camera-movement 
only to emphasize a definite climax in dialogue or panto- 
mime. Lubitsch, for example, regards camera movement as 
something to be used as precisely as punctuation. When 
he moves the camera, he invariably does it at a time when 
it is necessary to bring the audience closer to some impor- 


l ets Stop 


tant bit of business—some word, act or expression which 
high-lights a whole scene or sequence. And he makes sure 
that the technique of the shot is so flawless that the move- 
ment is virtually imperceptible to the audience—natural, 
inevitable, and wholly subservient to the story-action. 

De Mille’s use of the technique is best illustrated by 
two shots in “Cleopatra.” The first is in the atrium of 
Caesar’s palace in Rome, where the camera moves through 
the crowd, picking up a word from this group, a sentence 
from that, showing that every tongue is wagging with gos- 
sip about Caesar, and finally coming to rest upon the 
climax of the scene—Brutus and the three conspirators 
plotting Caesar’s assassination. The second was more or 
less the reverse of this, for it began with a close shot of 
Antony making love to Cleopatra on the barge: then the 
curtains were dropped around them, and the camera re- 
ceded to reveal the immensity and splendor of the setting, 
thus pointing the intimacy they achieved in spite of such 
regal and public surroundings. 

On the other hand, | have worked with other directors 
who insisted on dollying frequently—seldom for any posi- 
tive cinematic or dramatic reason—and with at least one 
whose only thought of sets was that there be sufficient 
room to dolly continuously! 

| decided to see if other outstanding Cinematographers 
did not agree with me that the moving camera is being 
gravely abused by a great many directors, to the detriment 
of their productions. Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., says, ‘“The 
average moving-shot is simply a sign of directorial weak- 
ness. Of course, a moving-camera shot—in its right place 
—can be very effective; but to me the majority of such 
shots are simply indications that the director is not sure of 
his craftsmanship. All too often, they are dragged into a 
sequence without rhyme or reason—many times when more 
sure direction would make normal shots and cuts tell the 
story far more effectively. In such cases | believe that the 
director is simply fooling himself in one of two ways. It 
may be that he is unable to give the scene its proper 
tempo—to keep it moving fast enough—so he introduces 
the false movement of a dolly or crane shot in order to 
make himself (and his superiors) believe that the scene 
is moving properly. 

“‘In other instances, the misuse of such shots is an even 
more pitiable admission: that the director feels his methods 
growing ‘old-fashioned.’ In such a case, he resorts to the 
moving-camera technique as a visible means of showing 
that he, too, can be ‘modern.’ ” 

James Wong Howe, A.S.C., said, ‘The average mov- 
ing-shot results simply in injecting a sort of false move- 
ment into a scene or sequence. It interrupts the progress 
of the story, and wastes valuable film-footage. For ex- 
ample, suppose we have a long-shot of a man, and want to 
bring the audience closer to him for some reasog. If we 
move the camera toward him, and truck to a close-up, we 
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A\busing 


Camera 


Movement 


by 


Victor Milner, A.S.C. 


delay the dramatic action, and waste much valuable screen- 
time. Moreover, the camera should always be regarded as 
representing either the eye of the audience or, in rare in- 
stances, the eye of another player. Now the audience can- 
not move closer to the player in the theatre, and our scene 
has not showed any other player approaching him. There- 
fore if we must bring the audience’s attention to the play- 
er’s face, the natural thing to do is to progress by direct 
cuts from the long-shot to the closer one. Yet if the sit- 
uation emphatically calls for the moving camera, the way 
to make the trick appear natural—and hence undisturbing 
to the audience—is to have the actor start toward the 
camera and then—and only then—aliow the camera t9) 
move forward. If the camera in its motion is to represent 
the eye of another player, the logical treatment would 
be a shot of the second player starting to move forward, 
followed by the trucking shot. In either instance, the 
movement is coordinated with something which makes the 
changing viewpoint believeable. 

“It is always a breach of cinematic good taste to dolly 
around a player. Such treatment is largely used in in- 
stances where surprise is dramatically vital—but it gives 
the audience very clumsy warning that something is to be 
seen ‘just around the corner.’ 

“Scenes in which the camera follows players walking 
through a set are illogical and distracting—once more a 
case of false motion. It is far better to use an ordinary 
shot through which the player walks, for this gives a more 
definite impression of movement. 

“From the purely photographic viewpoint, most mov- 
ing-shots take us right back to the deplorable ‘early talkie’ 
conditions. Even though the scene may be a close angle, 
it must, due to the physical requirements of the camera 
movement, be lit as a long-shot. This of course precludes 
the refined lighting of a true close-up, and makes it virtu- 
ally impossible to maintain a uniform quality throughout 
the picture. Where stars who require a definite type of 
lighting are concerned, this is most unfair to both star and 
Cinematographer, and wastes time, effort and money with- 
out an adequate dramatic return.” 

Gaetano Gaudio, A.S.C., remarked, “A crane or dolly 


Above, view of a crane set to pick up the char- 
acters on the staircase and to follow them. Be- 
low, a perambulator in what would look like a 


tight spot for follow up work. 
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shot is just like any other photographic trick—diffusion, 
character lighting, flat lighting, etc. — good only when 
used in its proper place, and bad when used at any other 
time, or in any other way. 

“| think that there are three points that should be 
considered. First of all, the physical equipment we have 
for making moving-camera shots is as yet far from perfect. 
Aside from ordinary panning shots, where the camera is 
actually motionless, and the movement is produced by a 
skilled operative, we have to make our dolly and crane 
shots with equipment that is in some degree a makeshift. 
To be technically perfect, a moving-camera shot should be 
as smooth as is our own vision when we turn our head 
slowly. | don’t think anyone has ever made a travelling- 
shot that smooth! Consider the problem: on a floor-area 
only a few feet square, we are combining the weights of 
the Cinematographer, the Director, the operative camera- 
crew, the microphone-man, a microphone-boom, lights, a 
heavy blimped camera, and the weight of the perambu- 
lator itself (whie¢h may be several tons alone). This will 
inevitably show up any weakness or irregularity in the 
stage floor: and when we do put down some sort of a 
track, it is usually flimsy, and often a makeshift affair 
thrown together out of rough planks. How can such a shot 
be smooth? 

“Secondly, moving-shots interfere with good composi- 
tion. You may be able to begin with a good composition, 
or to end with one. Sometimes you may even manage to 
begin and end with good compositions—but you can’t for 
the life of you make every last frame of a dolly-shot where 
the camera trucks forty or fifty feet through a set a satis- 
factory composition! And in motion pictures, composition 
isn’t just an artistic talking-point—it’s good business, for 
it focuses the audience’s attention where you want it, and 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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HROUGHOUT time in life there is change—inevit- 
able flux and cumulation. Man gives various inter- 
pretations to this change, sometimes calling it Prog- 
ress. Possibly there is no more interesting and perfect ex- 
ample of progressive development than the motion picture, 
because of its spectacular and rapid growth, its importance 
as a phase of modern times, and the fact that the screen 
is a broad reflector and interpreter of life, depicting past 
and present manifestations of that continuous changing. 

The motion picture is indigenous with modern times, 
it could have no being until the present economic, scien- 
tific and cultural conditions prevailed; and because it is so 
significantly integrated with the life of today and is the 
most human aesthetic medium, it is potentially the greatest 
living art, with fascinating possibilities of becoming the 
most powerful civilizing and aesthetic influence in the 
future. 

The entire process of motion picture creating is one 
of selection, synthesis and emphasis, the purpose of which 
is to stimulate the picture-goer’s imagination. During the 
showing of a picture the percipient’s imagination is directed 
and controlled, so that there is indicated a fuller signifi- 
cance in the picture’s philosophy than is specifically de- 
lineated. Also there is a far broader range of visual and 
aural images conjured before the mind’s eye and ear than 
is actually shown on the screen. Furthermore, the various 
story characters gain many solidifying attributes, becoming 
more real and human than the limited number of times, 
places and situations that they appear in a picture would 
alone make the observer believe them to be. In other 
words, it is as though the picture were a leading melody; 
and the supplementary imaginings stimulated by the pic- 
ture in the percipient’s mind, a counter-melody; this coun- 
ter-melody forming with the picture a whole experience of 
great satisfying completeness. 

The relative presence or lack of this complete exper- 
ience of imagination stimulated in the percipient exerts 
decidedly more influence upon the success or failure of a 
picture than is generally appreciated. Frank Capra is today 
the most consistent exponent of full composite melody 
through picture stimulating counter-imagination; and as a 
consequence his pictures are referred to as being “‘alive.’’ 
Such “‘aliveness’’ is exemplified in the phenomenally suc- 
cessful ‘It Happened One Night’’ and “Broadway Bill.’’ 

Counter-melody, as thought of here, is composed of 
two general factors: (1) the sum of the percipient’s own 
personality (past experiences) projected into thoughts, 
characters, things and situations portrayed on the screen; 
plus (2) his specifically conditioned responses to certain 
technique, symbols and implications (matter and form), 
conventionalized through repeated employment in extend- 
ing the scope of the temporally and spatially limited cine- 
matic medium. : 

Time goes on and motion pictures improve. There is, 
first, the cumulation of experience within the community 
obtained through contact with life; and, secondly, the ac- 
customing of motion picture audiences to a language that 
becomes more diverse as they learn its idiom. Each of these 
two factors inter-acting with and influencing the other, 
and in turn being stimulated by and stimulating the other 
to further growth. 

So it is that the motion picture in its continuing prog- 
ress of refinement and range of expressiveness is becoming 
less and less a simple universal tongue and ever more a 
language to be understood only by the cultivated initiate. 
And it is this fact, fundamentally, which commands each 
of the medium’s creative contributors to a common high 








Sound hampered photography; made it static as 
speech was considered of paramount importance, 
but photography is again coming into its rightful 
important place. 


Cinematographer 
Plays 


place culturally and aesthetically. The philosophical con- 
cepts bearing upon the picture’s construction and story, 
possessed by the director and author must likewise be the 
property and working basis of the cinematographer, other- 
wise no consistently mature dramatic-pictorial result is 
possible. 

As the Director of Photography approaches the ideal 
of his function, his work will become increasingly intellec- 
tual. This is not to say that his control over lights and 
camera will be lessened; on the contrary, it will be ampli- 
fied. Released from the confining operations of mechanical 
routines, he may more ably watch over the broader aspects 
of synchronizing his instruments to the fullest cinematog- 
raphic unification of the photoplay material and form with 


its subject matter. 


And, for the same reasons that the director of photog- 
raphy is compelled to take on larger respnosibilities, and 
to detail certain duties and trusts to his operative camera- 
man and assistant that he formerly exercised himself, so 
must the operative and assistant realize and assume their 
new responsibilities. The operative will know the story; 
will anticipate more closely new set-ups and changes that 
occur during shooting; must know his chief and his meth- 
ods better, so that he can work with the cinematographer 
more perfectly; and of most importance, the director and 
cinematographer must be able to rely implicitly on the 
operative’s judgment as to the correctness and effective- 
ness of the camera and its movement in recording the 
scene. That means the competent operative will be a 
thorough student of his work as it applies through the psy- 
chology of fluxing composition to the dramatic content of 
the story. As an ambitious cameraman, he will constantly 
train himself in the basic concepts essential to eventual 
directorship of photography. 
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leading Part 
in Group of 
Creative Minds 


By 
A. Lindsley Lane, A.S.C. 


It is now generally acknowledged that four main ele- 
ments constitute the substance of motion picture creating: 
Author, Director, Cinematographer and Actor—all bound 
together by a common purpose under the supervision of 
the producer. As the screen has progressed, each of these 
co-workers, starting from lowly beginnings, has advanced 
his technique and improved the quality of his individual 
contribution to the finished photoplay. Of these four the 
Cinematographer has realized least recognition; for the 
scientific development of his tools and the tremendous 
impetus given his work by the introduction of ever more 
sensitive film have, to a large extent, confused the issue 
and overshadowed his own achievements as a creative art- 
ist. However, because of the motion picture medium prov- 
ing itself through time to be exactly what it is—the means 
of telling a story primarily through the motion picture 
camera—the Cinematographer must eventually arrive at 
his logical place in the group of creative motion picture 
co-workers. 

The Cinematographer made steady artistic progress 
from the inception of the first features until the advent of 
the “‘talkie,’’ at which time he suffered a severe set-back. 
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Major technical changes affected him adversely, and tem- 
porarily pushed him aside floundering in a slough of un- 
certainty and stilted cinematography. 

Gradually, as the novelty of sound wore away, and the 
newly begotten problems of audible screen characters were 
partially solved, some of the pictorial restrictions were 
loosened, largely through the insistent efforts of the Cine- 
matographer; and in time not only was the “‘silent photo- 
play cinematography’ of mobility and expressiveness re- 
gained, but also (and partly because of the new conditions 
imposed on cinematography by sound) a higher degree of 
artistry was attained than theretofore. For example, it was 
now possible to mix hard and soft light, with the attendant 
extended range of monochrome vitality and delicacy in 
dramatic contrast giving a finer illusion of naturalness and 
reality. 

Then too, the formal separation of camera operation 
from general photographic supervision and lighting was 
forced upon the industry at this juncture because of mul- 
tiple-camera shots and the much added bulk of sound 
cameras over the compact and more easily manipulated 
silent cameras. Also the nascent sound-picture tempo made 
necessary a greater mobility of camera, which, with the 
camera equipment’s increased inertia, made inevitable an 
advancement of the second cameraman to operative cam- 
eraman, he assuming responsibility for all physical opera- 
tion of the camera; the director of photography and the 
operative now working together as a unit of augmented 
effectiveness. The beneficial results of this apportionment 
of endeavor failed to show at first, but later when everyone 
concerned with the making of talking pictures knew better 
what they were doing, and the multiple-camera shots were 
fast losing favor, there came a marked improvement in 
cinematographic-dramatic interpretation. 

Going back again to early sound - cinematography 
troubles, there was the uncinematic bias of dialogue itself. 
Much of the static quality of the first talkies was due to 
over-long dialogue scenes, resembling the manner of the 
legitimate theatre. These extended moods were difficult of 
capturing and sustaining, so directors often demanded that 
entire sequences be photographed in a continuous multiple- 
camera shot; thus devitalizing the fluency of the camera 
eye. 

So the tendency of the talkie was to remove cinema- 
tography further away from its inevitable function—that 
of more than a mere vehicle for dramatic photoplays—that 
of a part of the dramatic expression and intent itself. The 
talkies stigmatized cinematography as a necessary evil to 
be tolerated. 

As the ruinous results of this short-sighted attitude be- 
came evident, producers and directors re-awakened to the 
essential need for cinematography as an integral part of 
the emotional flow of a photoplay if the success of talking 
films was to become permanent. And the tortuous way back 
to the old silent days’ technique of many angles and rapid . 
cuts, plus sound-camera equipment, was begun. 

But it was discovered that simply to go back brought 
no basic solution; aesthetic obstacles intervened which were 
impossible of attack with the old methods. An almost 
entirely new medium had arrived with the audible charac- 
ter. For one thing, adjusting and balancing the components 
of the silent picture to and with the audible screen pre- 
sented a fine problem of tempo. It became apparent that 
a strange paradox existed in the tempo of the talkies, as 
compared with the simpler construction of temporal pro- 
gression in the silent picture. 


(Continued on Page 58)? 
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V ariety 


Names 
Ten Best 


Cinematographers 


“Variety” Issue of January 1, 1935 


Editor's Note: This year “‘Variety,"’ one of the Show World’s leading 
trade papers, names the Ten Best Cameramen and comments upon 
these selections and the camera crew in general. We hand you 
herewith Variety's article in full. 


TARS will tolerate supervisors, producers or directors. 

They will argue over stories or scripts, battle over 

clothes and give in most of the time. But when it 
comes to a cameraman—that’s where the star will stand 
like Gibraltar. The favorite cranker must be or the picture 
dosen’t start. 

Several of the femme stars demand their own particu- 
lar cameraman, even have it specified in studio contracts 
that certain cinematographers be assigned to their pic- 
tures. Others hold verbal agreement with the contracting 
studio that they have the right to select the man who is 
to photogtraph them. 

Top stars seem to figure that the cameraman holds 
the key to the problem of keeping on top of the heap. And 
make no mistake, a regular cinematographer who intently 
studies setups for both close and long shots, to protect 
the player against either poor lighting or composition that 
plays down the star, is worth fighting for. 

Many times top ranking players, and in some instances 
directors, have refused to start pictures until the camera- 
men desired are available. The situation leaves nothing for 
a studio to do but pull the demanded photographer off 
another production or stall the picture until he is available. 


Daniels and Garbo 

For instance, William Daniels has photographed Greta 
Garbo since her first picture at Metro nearly 10 years ago, 
and the Swedish girl will not go to work until Daniels is 
behind the lens. He has also photographed Norma Shearer 
for the past several years. Should both Garbo and Shearer 
happen to be in production at the same time, or their pic- 
tures overlap, Daniels goes with Garbo. 

George Folsey got a break to handle a Marion Davies 
feature more than a year ago. Now she won’t have an- 
other cameraman on her pictures. With the star moving 
over from M-G to Warners it is likely that a loan-out deal 
for Folsey will be arranged. Up to the coming of sound, 
John Arnold handled the Davies productions and was al- 
ways held by Metro for her. 

Rollie Totheroh has been chief of the camera staff for 
Charles Chaplin since-1917 and was carried between pic- 








10 BEST CAMERAMEN 


William Daniels—Metro 
George Folsey—Metro 

Ray June—Goldwyn 

Charles Lang—Paramount 
Victor Milner—Paramount 
Karl Struss—Paramount 
James Wong Howe—Metro 
Charles: Rosher—20th Century 
George Barnes—Warners 
Arthur Miller—Fox 


SECOND TEN 


Tony Gaudio—Warners 

Bert Glennon—Fox 

Oliver Marsh—Metro 

John Seitz—Fox 

James Van Trees—Warners 
Leo Tover—Paramount 
Peverell Marley—20th Century 
George Schneiderman—Fox 
Joe Walker—Columbia 

Sol Polito—Warners 


TOP SPECIALISTS 


Exteriors—Clyde DeVinna, Joe Val- 
entine, M-G. 

Airplane photography—Elmer Dyer, 
WB. 

Process and trick work—Fred Jack-. 
man, WB; Farciot Edouart, Par; 
Vern Walker, Radio. 








tures by the comedian up to about five years ago. Walter 
Lunden has been with Harold Lloyd since the comedian 
started his own production unit some 10 years ago. 

Victor Milner, perhaps the dean of cinematographers 
in point of service now consistently working, has the inside 
track as head cameraman on any picture Ernst Lubitsch 
directs. Pair split when the director went to Metro to make 
“Merry Widow,” as Milner was tied up with DeMille on 
“Cleopatra’’ at Paramount, where he is under contract. 
Milner goes on the next DeMille picture and no one knows 
what will develop if Lubitsch is ready to start his next 
Paramount around the same time. 

Until his sudden death some weeks ago, Henry Gerrard 
had first call on any and all pictures Katharine Hepburn 
made at Radio. Joe Walker must be behind the camera 
when Frank Capra rolls up his sleeves at Columbia. Walker 
made a trip back from London, where he was offered sev- 
eral pictures in a row, to camera for Capra on “It Hap- 
pened One Night.” 


Clark’s 87 for Mix 


Of the old-time star-cameraman teams Dan Clark 
probably holds a record in photographing 87 straight Tom 
Mix westerns between Fox and Universal. Charles Rosher 
was exclusive cameraman for Mary Pickford for a long 
time and Tony Gaudio was the first pick when Norma 
Talmadge was starring for Joe Schenck. The late Billy 
Bitzer was with D. W. Griffith for years and Pev Marley 
seemed to be the camera shadow for Cecil DeMille over a 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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At the camera is Charles Lang, A.S.C. Cinema- 
tographer Lang was last year awarded the trophy 
for Photography by the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences. 


Langs Photography 
Has V itality 
Says Critic 





by 
James L. Fritz 


Formerly Dramatic Editor of St. Louis 
Post Dispatch and N. Y. Daily Mirror. 


FTER talking to this quiet and unassuming young 

man who rose from the lowly rank of an assistant 

in the laboratory, to become the winner of the 
1934 Academy Award, you can readily see why his pictures 
possess the dynamic vitality that almost makes them live 
and breathe, instead of remaining an inanimate piece of 
celluloid. 

Charles Lang, who studied to become an attorney and 
then changed his entire life, so that he would be able to 
follow the one thing that meant most to him, cinematog- 
raphy, has, beneath his calm exterior, this same gripping 
vitality and dynamic energy that you feel in his art. 

In his latest picture, ‘Lives of a Bengal Lancer,”’ this 
something that has made him one of Hollywood's best 
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cinematographers, is undeniably present. True, in this pro- 
duction, Lang had a great deal to work upon, but on the 
other hand, the picturesque beauty of the native costumes, 
as it is captured by his lens, makes the production seem 
almost real. Again, in the last scene of the picture, this 
vital something makes itself strongly felt by bringing out 
the dramatic pathos and stirring action, which, in Lang's 
work is always so remarkably apparent. 

Lang never allows his subject to become drab and col- 
orless. He endeavors, at all times, to place himself in the 
frame of mind of the audience, so that his camera, instead 
of remaining the cold mechanical eye that it is, becomes 
the eye of an artist. An artist who is able to see more 
than what appears on the surface, but is gifted with an 
ability to capture and hold the throbbing undercurrent of 
life itself. His dealing thus with a subject, also brings out 
the true underlying qualities of the subject, therefore mak- 
ing what we see, more than merely a reproduction of the 
subject, but allows us to absorb with our eyes, the per- 
sonality and emotion embodied in the subject. 

Lang admits that he does not know how he manages 
to inject this gripping vitality into his pictures. He also 
admits that there is no set rule or formula to follow, to 
obtain this effect. Yet he tells us that it is not a special 
gift of talent, but that any cinematographer may create 
the same illusions, by delving into extensive research in 
the art of cinematography. When working on a picture, 
Lang is not merely the man behind the camera. He be- 
comes a combination of a sculptor and painter. His lens 
is the chisel with which he molds his subject into a thing 
of life and beauty, and his lights are the brush with which 
he endows it with vitality and color. 

Any cinematographer knows that there is no definite 
course to follow to obtain these effects. He, like a painter, 
merely learns through his past mistakes, which are oft 
times many, and the old recognized school of long exper- 
ience. We compare a cinematographer to a painter, be- 
cause he too, is an artist. Where the painter works with 
oils, the cinematographer brings out his picture with lights 
and shadows. To illustrate this, we will go far back into 
history. 

The first photographers endeavored to bring out their 
subjects in a hard, cold print. The result of this was often 
brutal. The following generation of photographers went 
to the other extreme and began shading and softening 
their subject, until the result was even worse. The lines 
became blurred and fuzzy, and the subject, instead of tak- 
ing on the appearance of a painted portrait, the effect they 
were trying to capture, became an unintelligible mass of 
shades, with no definite outline. 

Where those pioneers of the lens made their mistake, 
was in trying to copy. To copy is wrong—to create is the 
ambition of every true artist, and the cinematographer 
has proven himself to be a true artist. The first pictures 
were made on the old principle of the hard, cold print, 
and from there, the cinematographer progressed, until to- 
day, he has arrived at a product which, in many cases 
equals the beauty captured by the old masters. 

In all of his pictures, Lang uses a black and white 
color treatment. By color treatment, we mean the ability 
of the artist to give the illusion of many and varying colors 
when using but black and white. This is done, Lang tells 
us, by creating an illusion with light. For instance, on a 
clear day, the sky, to the naked eye, has an unfathomable 
appearance. It is this appearance, by the use of filters, 
that Lang endeavors to capture, when photographing cloud 
formations. At night, the aspect changes from unfathomable 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Struss 
Photography 


7 7 
| uxurious 


Says 
James L. Fritz 


Formerly Dramatic Editor, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch and New York Daily News. 


RECENT review of ‘Belle of the Nineties’’ contained 
the words, ‘’Karl Struss is able to make black and 
white look more like color than any camerman now 

in Hollywood.”’ Struss has his own ideas about color pho- 
tography and the treatment of color when using black and 


white. He was one of the pioneers in color experiment, 
having used it in “‘Ben Hur,’’ many years ago. 
Struss, at present, is one of the ‘’most-in-demand” 


cinematographers in Hollywood. The reason for this de- 
mand for Karl Struss is because of his ability to make a 
glowing epistle of life and beauty of all the pictures he is 
called to work on. Struss is undoubtedly a cinematographer 
who admits no limitations with the camera. He realizes 
that both the special feats of the machine and its possible 
perversions are equally manifest. The injection of a glow- 
ing quality and the effect of luxuriousness which makes 
Struss’ pictures more than merely a replica of what is 
transmitted through the lens, illustrates the typical devel- 
opment of the art of cinematography and its students. 

Struss attempts to penetrate and capture the unique 
esthetic moment that singles itself out of the thousands 
of uncrystallized and insignificant gestures that occur in 
the course of a day. It is his constant striving toward this 
impressionism that brings out the characterization of his 
subjects. Not only do the living subjects benefit by this 
imaginativeness on the part of the cinematographer, but 
the settings and backgrounds also take on a richer and 
more voluptuous aspect. This quality of imaginativeness 
in Karl Struss is the one underlying quality that has 
brought him to the fore. His objectification and under- 
standing of the subject he is photographing, are important 
developments in the progress of a cinematographer. 

Struss recognizes, in his camera, an instrument with 
manifold and conflicting possibilities. It may be used as 
a passive substitute for experience, or it may be used to 
concentrate and intensify and express new forms of ex- 
perience, but it cannot be used as a short cut to escape 
the necessity of organic experience. Struss points out that 


just as the microscope is useless unless the eye of the 
user is trained to its possibilities, so also, does the camera 
depend for its success upon the cultivation of the organic, 
physiological and spiritual aptitude of the man that stands 
behind it. 

Struss has several important cinematographic discov- 
eries to his credit, including the generally used Struss lens, 











and the “‘lupe”’ light. He won the photographic award of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Science, with 
Sunrise’ in 1926. It has been through the untiring ef- 
forts and diligent research into the arts of cinematography 
of men like Karl Struss, that the motion picture became 
a glowing and beautiful interpretation of the inner realms 
of fantasy, instead of remaining an indifferent reproduc- 
tive device, less satisfactory in most cases, than the poor- 
est melodramatic legitimate stage production. 

The cinematographic success of Struss cannot be laid 
wholly to his understanding of the machine with which 
he is working, alone. His imagination must be called upon 
to clothe his subject in an atmosphere coinciding with 
its intended characterization. To obtain these effects, 
camera angles that might appear freakish or affected, are 
sometimes necessary. Not only must the background be 
subordinated to the subject, but its relationship to the 
subject must be made clear and justifiable. 

Struss is one of the few cinematographers who have 
weathered the radical changes and revolutionary introduc- 
tions of new technicalities into the art of cinematography. 
He has advanced and kept pace with these introductions 
since the beginning of motion pictures, until today finds 
him, in some phases, even advanced in the field of cine- 
matographic research and discovery. It is his theories on 
the treatment of color to which this reference is made. 
Struss maintains that the best color photographic effects 
can be obtained through the use of pasta shades. Art 
directors and costume designers have been involving for 
some time the already complicated problems of the cinema; 
tographer. It is here, Struss points out, that the basic 
fault with present method of color treatment can be found. 
The ideal photographic results can be obtained in mono- 
tones, ranging from black to white. These are the only 
colors that reproduce on the screen. ‘’So why not?” he 
asks, “‘begin with the basic tones?’’ He admits that it is 
true colors photograph to a certain extent, according to 
their brilliance. That is, a touch of gold or silver will lend 
flash to a scene, but throwing together of greens, blues and 
purples, plainly distinguishable to the eye, results in a 
single color effect on film. This is not only a problematic 
issue to the cinematographer, but in some cases becomes 
detrimental to the subject. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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A\merican 


Cinematographers 


Intluence 


World 


by 
Charles Christie 


Vice-President, Mitchell Camera Corp. 


Editor's Note: Charles Christie, vice-president in charge of sales for 
Mitchell Camera Corporation recently returned from a trip around 
the world. He visited studios in both Europe and the Orient. We 
ar2 pleased to publish his opinion and findings. 


ECENTLY the American Cameraman not only in- 
vaded but practically overran British studios. Great 
Britain is looking toward world markets. 

Central Europe, however, is opposite in its view of the 
American technician and cameraman. They want nothing 
of him. Not that they feel they have superior talent, but 
they want those jobs for their own people. 

The Orient would welcome American cameramen with 
open arms. They would import every one they could induce 
to come to their country if they could afford to pay the 
salaries, not only demanded, but the salaries these men 
are worth to their industry. 

Unfortunately, however, | do not believe we will see 
the day in our time when these oriental studios will be able 
to put into production, and cinematographic brains, the 
money that will always be available here and in the Central 
European countries. | say this because the market for the 
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productions turned out by Japan, India, and other oriental 
countries is confined to their own borders. 

This means small budgets, but not pictures in the 
sense of our quickies, because India usually takes about 
60 days for one feature. When so much time is consumed 
in the making of a production it is natural that salaries 
and other overhead expense must be kept down. 

It is not unusual for a feature production in both Japan 
and India to run fourteen reels in length. Often the at- 
tending of a picture show is an event that requires a whole 
day; people take their lunches on many occasions so as 
to take in the entire program. 

The techniuge of the Orient is especially backward. 
They do not have the many technical facilities originated 
here in Hollywood. | did not notice one case of background 
projection. Any special effects the cinematographer wishes 
to procure he must do with his camera. They do not have 
optical printers. 

It isn’t that they do not have the desire for these 
things or the need of them, the earning power of their pro- 
ductions will not permit them to invest in luxuries of this 
nature. It doesn’t take much analysis to know that the 
Japanese pictures will be shown in Japan only, that the 
pictures in India do not have a great market even in their 
own country because of the many languages spoken within 
their own borders. In both countries also theatres are lim- 
ited. 

In the early days of this industry the cinematographic 
capitals were in Italy, France and Berlin. Today their 
studios are working at low ebb. Especially Italy, the coun- 
try that gave us ‘Caberia’’ and ‘Quo Vadis,’’ the first 
really great pictures, is practically non-existent as a pro- 
ducing center. 

France continues to make pictures for itself and the 
other countries speaking French, but Germany is rapidly 
declining. Before a picture can be put into work in that 
country the script must be read, censored and approved. 
This does not mean that that picture can be marketed 
when it is finished. After it is made it is then censored 
by another department and they may turn it down in spite 
of the fact that the script was altered to the opinion of 
the script censor. Money will not take these risks in Ger- 
many with the result that some of the producing compan- 
ies have gone into bankruptcy. 

Of course, all eyes are still toward America. The 
American cinematographer and the American technician, 
they realize, could give them the foundation necessary to 
look toward world markets. They know they must have 
the technicians even before they have the stars and direc- 
tors, because they dare not present the work of those 
great names less artistically than they are presented here 
in America. 

All foreign camera men study the work of the Ameri- 
can cinematographer very closely. They conscientiously at- 
tend every showing of an American picture. They espe- 
cially follow the work of some of the leading men behind 
the camera here in the Hollywood studios. However, it is 
not possible in most instances for them to even attempt to 
duplicate the work of these men because they do not have 
the lights, the facilities and accoutrements that will permit 
them to recreate these conditions even if they know how it 
is done. 

The foreign stars who have come to this country to be 
photographed and then return again realize the great art- 
ist the American cameraman is, realize how important he 
is to their success. They then thoroughly understand why 
some of the American stars insist upon certain men pho- 
tographing all of their productions. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Expressing 
Tempo 


‘a 





Lighting 


by 
John F. Seitz, A.S.C. 


HE relationship between tempo and lighting in Cin- 

ematography is difficult to analyze: it undoubtedly 

exists, yet it is not easy to express it in concrete 
terms. Tempo is essentially dynamic; lighting is generally 
static. None the less, there is a fundamental point of con- 
tact between the two in that both are means of producing, 
by visual means, positive psychological responses, and 
must, as such, be closely coordinated. 

Tempo itself may be definec as indicating the degree 
of swiftness or slowness with which a scene or sequence 
moves. Further, it may be subdivided into two interde- 
pendent categories: physical tempo, and dramatic (or nar- 
rative) tempo. 

The former obviously refers to the physical pace of 
the action filmed. Clearly, if action moves at a swift phys- 
ical pace, it will consume less screen-time; accordingly, 
the eye of the beholder must react more swiftly, in order 
to see and to transmit to the brain a clear mental image 
of the action in the brief time allowed. If this is to be 
done, the Cinematographer’s presentation of the action 
must be such as to aid this quick visual reaction. The 
composition should be simple, leading the eye at once to 
the salient portions of the field of view. The lighting should 
be incisive and brilliant (though not necessarily of a higher 
key), in order to facilitate visual perception, and mental 
comprehension. 

In a swift-moving battle sequence, for example, the 
visual treatment should be such as to reveal the vital 
points of the action at a glance. Primarily, this would 
logically be achieved by maintaining the low visual key 
which the mood of the action demands, but increasing the 
brilliance: minimizing the diffusion Introduced in camera 
and lighting, and simplifying the visual scale to an easily- 
read range of positive highlights and shadows, with a mini- 
mum of intermediate half-tones. 

In a more slowly moving sequence, on the other hand, 
speed in visual perception is not so necessary. Therefore, 
the photographic tempo may be slower. A greater degree 


of visual softness is possible, and the lighting and compo- 
sition may become more intricate. 
Where there is a definite sense of physical movement 








to be conveyed, the lighting can do a great deal to enhance 
this effect. For example, suppose we are to film a scene 
of a parade, or of an army on the march. Here is a definite 
instance of forward physical movement, which can be ac- 
centuated through lighting. ! doubt if any cinematog- 
rapher would care to light such a scene flatly. No matter 
whether natural or artificial illumination were used, the 
natural thing to do would be to strive for a cross-lighting, 
creating, if possible, parallel stripes of pronounced light 
and shade across the line of march. The movement of the 
actors across this light-and-shade pattern, progressing al- 
ternately from light to shadow, will heighten the sense of 
physical movement, and accordingly enhance the tempo. 

The same principle is used in the familiar scenes show- 
ing players apparently inside a moving automobile at night. 
Without in any sense detracting from the importance of 
process backgrounds, which of course lend realism to the 
scene, it must be admitted that a great part of the sense 
of movement is imparted by the changing light and shade 
thrown on the players in simulation of the effects of the 
street lights as the car passes. 

Musical films, of course, offer the greatest opportunity 
for lighting-tempo. In them, or, rather, in their musical 
and dance sequences, there is a definite, physical move- 
ment, usually strongly rhythmic. Such sequences offer tre- 
mendous opportunity for imaginative lighting, which can 
greatly enhance the sense of rhythmic movement, and in 
consequence, of tempo. 

In this connection, may it not be remarked that our 
present approach to the problem of staging musical films 
appears decidedly illogical? The conventional practice i$ 
to design and build the sets first, after which the musical 
people fit their compositions and lyrics to the setting, 
while, in turn, the Cinematographer (and the Director, 
too) must attempt to coordinate the two in the filming. 
To my mind, it would appear to be more logical to have 
the music and lyrics completed first, after which the set- 
tings could be designed to suit the mood and tempo of 
the song, and the Cinematographer could have a more co- 
herent unity with which to work. The same, in a great 
measure, applies to dance-scenes, as well. 

The matter of dramatic tempo is rather less tangible 
than physical tempo. It will be recognized that a scene 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 











(M-G-M) 

Leonard Smith, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Daily Variety (December 17, 1934): ““—and fine photog- 
raphy—.”’ ; 

Hollywood Reporter (December 17, 1934): 
Smith’s photography is uniformly excellent.” 

Film Daily (December 22, 1934): Photography ‘’Good.”’ 


“THE BAND PLAYS ON” 


“‘Leonard 


“CHARLIE CHAN IN PARIS” (Fox) 

Ernest Palmer, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Hollywood Reporter (December 22, 1934): ‘’—and pho- 
tography and mounting are first class.” 


“LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER” (Paramount) 

Charles Lang, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Hollywood Reporter (December 26, 1934): ‘’—and the 
most beautiful photography ever seen in such settings.” 

Daily Variety (December 24, 1934): ‘Photography by 
Charles Lang is a thing of magnificence, especially the 
scenes in the rocky terrain of the fighting and march- 
ing.” 

Motion Picture Daily (December 26, 1934): ‘The photog- 
raphy by Charles Lang is exceptionally fine.” 


“THE GILDED LILY’ (Paramount) 

Victor Milner, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Daily Variety (December 24, 1934): ‘‘Photography and 
production “are both excellent.’’ 


“THE BEST MAN WINS” 

John Stumar, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Daily Variety (December 27, 1934): “Best thing in the 
picture is the underwater photography.” 

Hollywood Reporter (December 27, 1934): “The diving 
stuff is all excellently done, both photographically and 
for suspense.’ ‘“—and the photography, which is swell, 
is all to Stumar’s credit.” 

Film Daily (January 2, 1935): ‘Photography Good.” 


“ONLY EIGHT HOURS” (M-G-M) 

Lester White, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematograher 
Hollywood Reporter (December 31, 1934): 
tography was exquisite—.”’ 
Motion Picture Daily (January 4, 

photographed well.”’ 


“THE NIGHT IS YOUNG” (M-G-M) 


James Wong Howe, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 
Motion Picture Daily (December 22, 1934): “James Wong 


‘The pho- 


1935): “Lester White 


Howe, one of Hollywood’s ace cameramen, photo- 
graphed well.” 
“WHITE LIES” (Columbia) 


Benjamin Kline, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Motion Picture Daily (December 22, 1934): “Benjamin 
Kline’s photography is good.” 

Film Daily (December 27, 1934): Photography “Good.” 


of the MONTH 


“DAVID COPPERFIELD” (M-G-M) 

Oliver T. Marsh, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Hollywood Reporter (January 7, 1935): ‘‘Marsh’s camera 
work was in Marsh’s most brilliant manner.” 

Daiiy Variety (January 7, 1935): ‘Photography of Oliver 
T. Marsh is exceptionally fine.’ 

Motion Picture Daily (January 6, 1935): ‘Good, too, is 
Oliver Marsh’s photography.” 

Film Daily (January 8, 1935): Photography ‘‘A-1.”’ 


“NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN” (Universial) 

David Abel, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Daily Variety (January 9, 1935): “Some excellent photog- 
raphy has been turned in by David Abel, particularly 
the night scenes around the old Southern mansion.” 

Hollywood Reporter (January 9, 1935): ‘Photography by 
David Abel is above standard.” 


“THE WINNING TICKET’ (M-G-M) 

Charles Clarke, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Daily Variety (January 9, 1935): ‘Photography by Charles 
Clarke is excellent.’ 

Hollywood Reporter (January 9, 1935): ‘The photography 
of Charles Clarke was excellent.’’ 


“WINGS IN THE DARK” (Paramount) 

William C. Mellor, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Dewey Wrigley, Aerial Cinematographer 

Hollywood Reporter (January 10, 1935): ‘“—and the pho- 
totgraphy, both aerial and studio, is first rate.’ 

Daily Variety (January, 1935): ‘’Fulfiiling the high ex- 
cellence of the picture is the striking aerial photog- 
raphy by Dewey Wrigley and the camera work of Wii- 
liam Mellor—.” 


“ROCKY MOUNTAIN MYSTERY” 
Archie Stout, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 


(Paramount) 


Daily Variety (January 11, 1935): ‘’Photography of Archi2 
Stout, as is usual on his outdoor assignments, is excel 
lent.”’ 

“BORDERTOWN” (Warner Bros.) 


Tony Gaudio, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Daily Variety (January 14, 1935): ‘Photography and prc- 
duction are on the general high plane of the picture.’ 

Hollywood Reporter (January 14, 1935): ‘and Tony 
Gaudio’s photography and the mounting are first rate.’’ 


“CLIVE OF INDIA” (20th Century) 

Peverell Marley, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Hollywood Reporter (January 16, 1935): ‘’Photography by 
Peverell Marley is beautiful.”’ 


“THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING” (Columbia) 

Joseph August, A.S.C.: Directing Cinematographer 

Hollywood Reporter (January 17, 1935): ‘’—and the pho- 
tography by Joseph August excellent, with the double 
exposure shots very well done.’ 

Daily Variety (January 17, 1935): ‘Camera work of Jos- 
eph August deserves a palm, particularly the trick 
split film stuff necessary for *he dual photography.” 
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Variety Names Ten Best Cinematographers 
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long period of time. Joe August was 
tabbed as chief cinematographer for Bill 
Hart, cranking on most of his westerns. 
John Seitz was attached to all of the 
Rex Ingram pictures for seven years and 
then handled the camera for Corinne 
Griffith, who had a clause in her con- 
tract to that effect. 

John Arnold, now head of the Metro 
camera department, photographed all of 
the Viola Dana features for the old 
Metro company and was also in charge 
of the camera crew on the King Vidor 
productions at Metro up to the time he 
took charge of the department. James 
Brown, Jr., has been photographer on 
all of the Larry Darmour pictures for 
several years—and doubles in brass as 
unit production manager. Frank Good 
photographed all but two of the Jackie 
Coogan features produced by Sol Lesser 
and is now back with the latter as head 
cameraman. 

Len Powers, who was with Hal Roach 
for around 12 years, photographed 
practically all of the Warren Doane 
shorts for Universal up to a few months 
ago. 

Clyde DeVinna was the camera globe- 
trotting companion with W. S. Van 
Dyke when the latter made pictures for 
Metro in the South Seas, Africa, and the 
Arctic. DeVinna is a cinch to swing 
back with Van Dyke when, and if, the 
latter takes any other expeditionary 
jaunts. 

Ray Rennahan is rated the outstand- 
ing color photographer in the business 
today. He has been with Technicolor 
for years, was an expert on the old two- 
color process and is now tops in shooting 
the new three way development. 

Leon Shamroy, under personal con- 
tract to B. P. Schulberg, has been doing 
all of the Sylvia Sidney productions for 
the past two years, while John Mescall 
made a tie-up with James Whale, at 
Universal, to shoot his pictures exclu- 
sively about a year ago. George Barnes, 
under Warner contract, naturally draws 
the camera assignment on all pictures 
where his wife, Joan Blondell, holds a 
featured spot. And you can imagine if 
Barnes doesn’t help make his bride look 
okay. 


Salaries 

There has been a general increase in 
salaries to first grade cameramen during 
the past year. Top weekly paychecks 
are now about $550 to $600, either on 
contract or on a free lance basis. Des- 
pite there are about 130 first camera- 
men listed for production on the Coast, 
studios occasionally find it hard to se- 
lect grade A men for available jobs when 
a production peak exists. Undoubtedly 


there are a number of capable first men 





who would click if given a chance on a 
major lot, but they are generally passed 
up because camera department heads, 
producers, directors or players refuse to 
take chances with them. 

As a whole, the Metro and Para- 
mount camera departments are deemed 
to have the best rounded out camera 
crews from firsts down through seconds, 
assistants and still men. It is worth 
pointing out that these are the only two 
studios which have experienced camera- 
men as heads of their respective camera 
departments. 

John Arnold, at Metro, is a pioneer 
cameraman having started in the busi- 
ness prior to 1910. Virgil Miller, at 
Par, was a first man for many years and 
the background of practical experience 
is invaluable to companies when camera 
organizations are being maintained at 
top efficiency. Outstanding first men 
are naturally valuable on a camera de- 
partment roster, but they must depend 
on their crews to a great extent to get 
the desired results. 


Few From Europe 

Only three European cameramen have 
come over here to make the grade dur- 
ing the past eight years—Karl Freund 
(now directing for Universal), Theo- 
dore Sparkuhl, and Rudy Mate. In com- 
parison, American cinematographers 
have gone to Europe to become out- 


standing. Glenn McWilliams is with 
Gaumont-British as chief cinematog- 
rapher and those on the other side doing 
well are Charles Van Enger, Phil Tan- 
nura, Lloyd Knechtel, Osmond Borro- 
daile and Harry Stradling. Charles 
Rosher and Charles Stumar both made 
a number of pictures for Ufa in Ger- 
many a few years ago. When Stumer 
returned from abroad he stated that 
cameramen over there were - advertised 
on theatre marquees above the director 
of a picture. 


Watching Von Sternberg 


The cameramen out here are keenly 
watching the progress of Josef von 
Sternberg in acting as both director and 
head cameraman on Marlene Dietrich’s 
“Caprice Espagnole”’ at Paramount. Von 
Sternberg has always been noted for his 
lighting and camera angles, and as- 
sumed charge of the camera crew on 
this picture when he was unsuccessful 
in moving up a favorite assistant too 
fast. When the cameramen’s organiza- 
tion refused to allow the man to handle 
a first job without more experience, the 
director decided to take over the respon- 
sibility. The outcome holds the cam- 
eramen in that on all previous pictures 
on the Paramount lot Von Sternberg 
has had an ace photographer assigned 
to work with him. 

The accompanying lists of best cam- 
eramen is ‘‘Variety’s’’ selection based 
on ‘34 performances and executive stu- 
dio opinions. 


Lang's Photography Has Vitality Says Critic 


(Continued from Page 51) 


clearness, to the dank blackness of the 
pit. He also tells us that he studies his 
subject deeply, until he obtains the feel 
of it. He is then able to deal with the 
subject, not as if he were merely taking 
a picture, but as if he were writing a 
poem with lights and shadows. He never 
allows anything to melt. He uses con- 
trasts to catch the true meaning of the 
story. 

An example of this, is, that when 
photographing a mystery picture, he 
looks to the auroral perspective. He tries 
to leave the background dark at all 
times, to create the illusion that some- 
thing or someone is lurking unseen in 
the shadows. On the other hand, when 
taking action shots, for which he is best 
noted, he reverses the process, lighting 
the background brilliantly, so as to bring 
out the subject clear and precise. The 
romantic picture receives still another 
treatment. Here, by camera diffusion, 
he obtains a softness of line, but a bril- 
liance of subject. 

One could go on indefinitely discours- 
ing on the many methods that various 
cinematographers use in obtaining their 


best shots, and one could not give an 
absolute formula to follow in mastering 
the art of cinematography, in which ev- 
erything is tangible and anything is pos- 
sible. 


American Cinematographers 


Influence World 


(Continued from Page 53) 


England of course is progressing rap- 
idly in American technique and when 
one visits the studios over there, in prac- 
tically every one of them, you will find 
cinematographers and technicians whom 
you have seen many times in the Ameri- 
can studios. 

England has taken to optical print- 
ing; it has background projection in- 
stalled and introduced by American 
technicians. England, however realizes 
that one big picture does not create a 
world market, it now knows that all of 
its production must be up to the Ameri- 
can average, so possibly we may see a 
greater exodus of American talent to- 
ward the British isles. 
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In cicht.of — 
“1934’s BEST TEN” 
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()' the ten pictures chosen as 1934’s 
best in the Film Daily’s nationwide 


poll, eight were photographed on Eastman 
Super-Sensitive Panchromatic Negative. 
Again this Eastman film has made its con- 
tribution to the artistry and entertainment 
value of the productions adjudged the fin- 
est of the year. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Dis- 
tributors, New Y ork, Chicago, Hollywood.) 
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Cinematographer Plays Leading Part in Group 
of Creative Minds 


(Continued from Page 49) 


The paradox was, that potentially and 
cinematically, the speed of the talkie 
far outpaced that of the silent panto- 
mimic film; but that, within the se- 
quence, the physical movement and ac- 
tual time-elapsed speed of the talkie 
was slower. That is, the cinematic move- 
ment of the talkie, in the psychological 
sense of stimuli for mental and emo- 
tional progression within the percipient, 
contained intrinsically more elements of 
concurrent and inter-accelerating tempo 
than the silent picture of alternate ac- 
tion and title; while the silent picture 
employed all possible fast physical and 
pantomimic movement and rapid cutting 
to attain the utmost pace of cinematic 
movement in a relatively slow-tempo 
medium. 

Consequently, in the first years of 
sound pictures it was well-nigh impossi- 
ble to take full advantage of the talk- 
ies’ potential tempo with what amount- 
ed to photographed stage plays; for, the 
lack of interpretive camera flow, in con- 
junction with a serious unbalance of dia- 
logue (or song) over action, precluded 
cinematic movement from attaining a 
possible one hundred percent, and slowed 
it to an average of less than fifty. There 
were, of course, notable exceptions to 
the prevalent snail’s pace of the early 
talkies, ‘“‘Interference’’ being one of 
these. 

Thus it was seen that a new manner 
of “‘pictorial-talking story’’ must come 
if the audible motion picture was to real- 
ize the power, worth and richness of its 
natural endowments—a happy combin- 
ation of action, gesture and facial ex- 
pression, interacting with word, sound or 
song to achieve the ultimate in dual- 
progression, fast-paced, fully effective 
cinematic movement. 

This question of tempo was but one 
of the more important creative problems 
facing the producer, author, director and 
cinematographer in the early years of 
sound pictures (and which remains to 
this day’ only partially solved, as at- 
tested for example, by the improving 
use of montage and time-lapse se- 
quences), whose eventual solution re- 
quired the closer integration of these 


key men if the screen were to progress. 

And so each new problem or develop- 
ment as it presents itself, brings the un- 
deniable need for a progressively closer 
cooperation amongst the creative minds 
of the motion picture. Just as sound for 
the last five years has caused a sure in- 
tegration of literary and dramatic con- 
tent through words, sound or song, with 
literary and dramatic content through 
pictures of action and things—the gen- 
eral use of natural color will in the fu- 
ture necessitate the further integration 
of the ‘‘outward appearance” of char- 
acters and things, with the cinematic 
(dramatic - psychologic) expression of 
these same characters and things. 

The motion picture will always remain 
Q quasi-communal expression, due to its 
complex aesthetic and phyiscal nature. 
The tendencies, individual bias and in- 
terests, organic as they are, of its vari- 


ous creative workers must be intellec- 
tually harmonized to the communal 
purpose; that is, there must be a fuller 
understanding of each other’s problems, 
and a larger concept by the individual 
of the collective aims, so that the form 
and material of the motion picture will 
more completely fuse with the subject 
matter in reaching its zenith of expres- 
siveness, and in becoming increasingly 
mature -and incisively accurate in its 
comment on and interaction with life. 

When that maturity of concept and 
execution comes, it will be found that 
all four of the chief creative elements 
are on an integral par, welded together 
by a group understanding and sympathy 
almost beyond today’s most sanguine 
hopes. 

Thus must the Director of Photog- 
raphy play a leading part in the group 
of key creative minds, for his contribu- 
tion in the making of a motion picture 
is sO generically of its form and matter. 
Whether he wishes to or not, he is 
slowly but certainly being compelled to 
assume this, his own responsibility— 
and opportunity. 


Let's Stop Abusing Camera Movement 


(Continued from Page 47) 


makes the picture easy and pleasing to 
look at. 

“Thirdly, there is an appalling lack of 
understanding on the part of most direc- 
tors of what makes a really good mov- 
ing-camera scene. Nine out of ten di- 
rectors will shoot an involved travelling- 
shot—and then ‘protect’ themselves by 


re-shooting the action in_ individual 
close-ups and long-shots. Then he 
‘shows off’ to the Front-Office in the 


projection-room where the dailies are 
run, pointing to his moving-camera 
technique as evidence of his ability as 
a director. But when the final cut of 
the picture is made, it is usually those 
conventional ‘protection-shots’ that are 
used—while the dolly-shots go into the 
ash-can! If studio officials would in- 
vestigate this, checking these wasted, 
unused dolly-shots against the time, ef- 
fort and money wasted in making them, 
there would be fewer so-called clever 
directors (or rather, they’d find out who 
were the really clever ones!) and pic- 
tures would be made better and more 
efficiently.”’ 
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Charles Lang, A.S.C., points out that 
“It is necessary to consider the style of 
the director before saying much about 
any individual moving-shot. Some di- 
rectors make an amazing number of 
difficult dolly-shots, yet they fit so per- 
fectly with the director’s style that they 
can hardly be condemned. Other direc- 
tors use the moving camera haphaz- 
ardly, either covering up with protection- 
shots, or forcing the use of dolly-shots 
in the wrong place, both of which are 
bad. In general, if a director’s inherent 
style is predicated upon the use of the 
moving camera, and he uses it intelli- 
gently, no Cinematographer will com- 
plain: but we should all strive to edu- 
cate the men who do not understand the 
proper use of perambulating, and show 
them how indiscriminate dollying wastes 
time, money and footage, and hurts, 
rather than helps, their pictures.” 

The opinion of George J. Folsey, 
A.S.C., was equally constructive. He 
said that “Ruling out the out-and-out 
abuses of the moving-camera technique 
by inept directors, a properly employed 
moving-shot can be very good dramat- 
ically—though they are almost always 
difficult photographically. The key to 
the problem is cooperation: the Cine- 
matographer should school himself to a 
quicker perception of dramatic values, 
and the director should try to develop 
an appreciation of cinematographic 
problems. Both should make themselves 
absolutely sure that a perambulating 
shot is necessary from a dramatic view- 
point, and not undesirable from a pho- 
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Here are a few of the tools @ offers 
for BETTER PICTURES 


ARE YOU GETTING THE MOST FROM THEM? 





10,000-watt G-96. Used in 36” 5,000-watt G-64. Employs the 
sun spots and sky pans. Also rugged new bipost construction. 
as a single powerful light source. Used in 24” sun spots and sky 


About 1/14 size. pans. About 1/8 size. 





1,000-watt T-20. Used in‘‘Lupe” 

lamps, utility lamps and oc- 

casionally in practical lighting 
fixtures. About 1/10 size. 


Movieflood. 2,000-watt P-S 52. 
Brings out blacks and blues. 
Primarily for color work. Used 
in regular 1,500-watt units. 
(15 hour life). About 1/10 size 





Photoflood lamp No. 1. Has New Photoflood lamp No. 4. 
brilliance of ordinary 750-watt 1000-watt PS-35. Has about 4 
lamp. Used in amateur units times effectiveness of Photoflood 
and in practical lighting units. No. 1. Excellent for close-ups. 
(2 hour life). About 1/4 size. (10 hour life). About 1/7 size. 


THE marvelous, almost phenomenal effects which cinematogra- 
phers have achieved with lighting are well known. 

Working hand in hand with you to help make such re- 
sults possible, General Electric has made available a great 
variety of lamps. Are you getting the most use from these 
lighting tools? 





New Bipost 2,000-watt G-48. Used 











1,500 and 1,000-watt PS-52. 


in 18” sun spots and studio con- Used in rifle lamps, side lamps 


denser spot lamps. Also available and strip units. Also _ for 


in 1,000-watt size. About 1/7 size. floodlighting. About 1/10 size. 





500-watt T-20. Used in baby No. 20 and No. 75 Photoflash 
spots and in practical lighting lamps. For special newspaper 
fixtures. Also in amateur effects. No. 75 gives more 


than 3 times the light of the 


lighting units. About 1/6 size. 
older No. 20. About 1/8 size. 





Left: 9A. 9.5V. recorder lamp. 
About 1/6 size. Right 6A. 5V. 
recorder lamp. About 1/3 size. 
G-E also makes several other 
lamps for this work. 


200-watt T-10. Used in prac- 

tical lighting fixtures, such as 

table lamps and floor lamps. 
About 1/5 size. 


This chart suggests some of the ways in which outstanding 
cinematographers are putting a few of the many $% MazpDA 
lamps to work for them. In the face of this proven flexibility, 
is it any wonder that studios from coast to coast use @@ 
Mazpa lamps for all lighting needs? Incandescent Lamp 
Dept., General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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tographic viewpoint, before allowing it 
to be filmed.” 

Frank B. Good, A.S.C., speaks, as 
usual, in a very practical way about the 
problem: ‘The only excuse for a mov- 
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ing-camera shot is a story situation that 
can‘t be conveyed in any other way. The 
director and the Cinematographer should 
study a script carefully before starting 
production, checking and _ re-checking 





FRANK C. ZUCKER 


MOTION PICTURE 
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wire or cable 

for quota- 
tions. 





Telephone BRyant 9-7755 
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LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND USED 
PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT IN THE EAST. 


We have for sale: Mitchell, Bell & Howell, Akeley, 
and DeBrie Cameras and Equipment—new, used and 


Lenses, Motors, Tripods, Parts and Accessories and 
Laboratory Equipment 





Eastern Representatives 
MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 
HARRISON FILTERS 
FEARLESS PRODUCTS 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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We only sell 

equipment 

that we can 
guarantee. 
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Model B Professional $300.00 
For Bell & Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 


Tripod. With the ORIGINAL 
instant release telescopic 
handle. 


FRED HOEFNER 


GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





TRUEBALL 
TRIPOD HEADS 


OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 
For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera- 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 
Unaffected by temper- 
ature. 

















Model A for Ama- 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches t» 
any standard STILL 
Tripod, $12.00. 


Trueball tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac- 
curacy and speed of 
operation. 








The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 











to make absolutely sure that no moving- 
shot is used unless it is positively vital. 
Then they should prepare the mechanics 
of the shot perfectly. The situation 
should be such that once filmed, the 
moving-shot is dramatically and techni- 
cally perfect, with no need for protec- 
tion-shots of any kind. If you really 
need the protection-shots, you don’t 
really need the moving-shots; and if the 
moving-shot is really essential, you 
haven't any need for protection-shots.”’ 

Sooner or later, the problem of the 
abuse of moving-camera technique must 
be faced. At present, we are unques- 
tionably wasting time, money and ef- 
fort on an excess of these shots which 
do not help their productions at all, and 
which harm photography and waste val- 
uable footage. When will directors and 
Cinematographers really join hands and 
make a united effort to curb this ex- 
travagant abuse of a valuable technical 
and dramatic technique? 


Struss Photography “Luxurious” 


(Continued from Page 52) 


It is perhaps due to the fact that 
Struss has allowed his mind to dwell and 
dream upon these theories, that subcon- 
sciously, he has been able to grasp the 
true esthetic arrangements of the sub- 
ject before him. He does, in no instance, 
allow the cruder environment to show 
through, but tries to clothe it with a 
luxurious aspect that is comparable to 
the visions of Plotinus, or the mytholo- 
gies of Hinduism. 

Struss came to Hollywood more than 
fourteen years ago, and has _ photo- 
graphed almost every noted star. When 
he was a portrait photographer in New 
York, he obtained the idea, from early 
motion pictures, that the cinematog- 
raphers of that day really knew but 
very little of artistic photography. He 
came west with, the determination to 
make a life study of the art of cinema- 
tography. Shortly after his arrival, he 
obtained a position with Cecil B. De 
Mille as a still man. Not long after, he 
was given his first opportunity to prove 
his ability with the motion picture cam- 
era. His progress from that day has 
been pronounced, until he has become 
one of the industry’s outstanding ,fig- 
ures. 


Expressing Tempo in Lighting 
(Continued from Page 54) 


or sequence may strike a dramatic pace 
more or less independent of the physical 
pace of its component movements. It 
is possible tc. conceive of a scene in 
which very little physical action occurs, 
yet which advances the story at break- 
neck speed—or of one in which a max- 
imum of physical mcvement produces 
the minimum of dramctic advancement. 
In such cases, it is often well to attune 
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the photography and lighting more to 
the dramatic tempo than to the phys- 
ical. 

This borders very closely upon the 
subject of mood, though it is by no 
means an exact parallel. As a general 
rule, the more sombre dramatic moods 
connote acticn which is slow in tempo, 
while the lighter moods evidence a 
brisker temno. In much the same way, 
action which is slow in its dramatic 
tempo is often best treated with sombre, 
low-key lightings, while a more swift 
narrative tempo is better served by 
brighter, more highly keyed lighting. 
Melodrama ond broad comedy, both of 
which are dramatically exaggerated, 
and maintain an exaggerated dramatic 
as well as physical tempo, require more 
or less exaggeration in lighting. Screen 
melodrama, for example, almost always 
calls for more or less unnatural light- 
effects, usually with a definite suppres- 
sion of the middle range of tonal gra- 
dations. Broad comedy frequently im- 
pels a reversal of this: exaggeratedly 
natural lightings (if it can be so de- 
scribed), ‘with a minimum of extreme 
contrasts and a fairly wide range of in- 
termediate tones. , 

In general, then, it may be concluded 
that purely physical tempo in lighting is 
most frequently- expressed through al- 
teration of the visual key of lighting, 
and by manipulation of the brilliance of 
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the lighting, while the more delicate visual mood or tempo, but which, viewed 

dramatic tempo is, like mood, revealed in their relation to the greater unity of 

more generaliy through manipulation of | the producticn, may prove undesirable. 

the gradational scale, tending to lower 

tones, with repressed highlights for the ; 

slower tempos, and to wider scales for We ll Pay Cash! 

We Want Immediately 

Mitchell Bell & Howell 


the lighter tempos. 

Neither mood nor tempo in lighting 
should be achieved at the expense of Akeley De Brie 
the visual coherence of the production 


mii Eyemo Contax 
as a whole. From the dramatic view- Leica, and similar used Cameras. 
point, no individual scene can be con- ‘sien emia 


sidered as independent of the produc- 
tion; no more should any scene be con- 
sidered as being unrelated to the photo- 
graphic coherence of the complete pro- 
duction. Therefore, in normal practice 
we must sometimes sacrifice effects in 
lighting and composition which would, 
individually, be effective contributions to 


LENSES, MOTORS, PARTS, AND 
CAMERA ACCESSORIES. 


What Have You to Offer? 


Write or Wire Today 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
SUPPLY, INC. 


723 7th Avenue New York City 




















4, Everything Photographic 


for Professional and Amateur 


— New and Used, bought, sold, rented and 
1 repaired. Designers and manufac- 
j turers of H. C. E. Combination 

lens shade and filter-holder 


for any size lens. 
/ Hollywood Camera Exchange 


1 1600 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 


Tel: HO 3651 
Cahle Address: HOcamex 
Open Saturday Evenings 

















It is given to few to view in one lifetime the wastes 
of the arctic and antarctic, the sands of Sahara, the 
atolls of the Pacific. Yet the Eyemo 35mm hand 
camera has seen them all. Between one explorer or 
another, one scientist and the next, one news gath- 
erer or his colleagues, Eyemo has taken the world in 
its stride; and this is because it is the one piece of 
equipment always able to make the trip! Its technic- 
ally perfect results qualify it for every post, its man- 
euverability makes it a practicable piece of equip- 
ment. Spring motor, hand crank, or electric motor 
drive its mechanism. Loads with 100-foot daylight 
loeding spools, or with 200- and 400-foot external 
magazines. Seven film speeds (4 to 32 or 8 to 48, 
including sound speed). Variable area viewfinder. 


4 Three lens-turret. Write for descriptive booklet. 


© BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 11 W. 42nd St., New York; 716 North LaBrea Ave., Holly- 





wood; 320 Regent St., London (B & H Co., Ltd.). Established 1907 
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In the same way, it is often necessary to 
forego effects which would be visually or 
dramatically potent, in order to main- 
tain some special type of lighting or 
other treatment needed for the most 
favorable presentation of some star. In 
general, however, lighting may not only 
be closely attuned to the physical and 


dramatic tempo of a film, but serve as 
a powerful aid to direction and acting 
in creating and maintaining tempo. Ad- 
mittedly, this phase of lighting is not so 
well comprehended as are lighting for 
mood and character; but it is one which 
offers much interest to the analytically 
minded artist. 


New Fried Camera for Columbia 


The latest in soundproofed cameras 
weighs less than 90 lIbs., loaded and 
ready for work, and can be carried by 
one man: It retains the four-lens turret, 
and all operating controls of the Mitch- 
ell camera, but due to a patented focus- 
ing system which eliminates the ‘‘throw- 
over,’’ the entire unit is scarcely larger 
than an unblimped camera. As the tur- 
ret is completely removed from all me- 
tallic contact with the camera-move- 
ment, no glass window is necessary, so 
that the bugcboo of “shooting through 
glass” is eliminated. 

The new device is the first ‘“Recon- 
struction-Silenced’’ Mitchell camera, just 
put into use at the Columbia Studio. The 
“‘Reconstructicn-Silencing’’ method, de- 
veloped by Armin Fried, was discussed 
in its earlier application to Bell and 
Howell cameras in the September, 1933 
issue of this magazine; the present de- 
sign, however, has been considerably 
modified in adapting it to the Mitchell 
camera, and also incorporates a number 
of practical improvements suggested by 
Emil Oster, head of the Columbia Cam- 
era Department. 

A standard Mitchell camera-box and 
movement is used, the base-plate and 
front of the original head being removed. 
This is placea in a small, lightweight 
soundproofing case, approximately three 
inches larger overall than the inner cam- 
era-box. All operating controls—shutter 
adjustment, fade-in and fade-out but- 
tons, etc.—are extended to the outside 
of this case, and operate in the usual 
manner. 

The regular Mitchell turret is retained, 
and is placed on a special lens-board at 
the front of the outer case. This lens- 
board moves in and out along the optical 
axis of the lens, thereby eliminating any 
need to revolve the lenses in focusing. 
This action is controlled by a knob at 
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Shin Snooth MAKE-UP | 


Easy to Apply - - 


the back of the outer case, and by a 
supplementary knob, also outside the 
case, just belew the finder. On the shaft 
of this latter control are five drums, 
along the edges of which are calibrations 
for focusing the various lenses; these are 
enclosed and _ indirectly — illuminated, 
while sliding shield-sectors block aut all 
scales except the one in use. A disc and 
pointer of the conventional type, located 
by this knob-control, provide for emer- 
gency calibrations. To focus, a lever at 
the rear of the case, similar to the regu- 
lar Mitchell ‘“‘throw-over’’ lever, is 
turned: this slides the front-board for- 
ward approximately %4‘’, and inserts a 
reflecting prism, which diverts the image 
through a focusing system similar to the 
regular Mitchell one, but mounted on 
the inside of the “‘blimp’’ door. Since 
the “‘throw-over’’ movement is elimi- 
nated, the soundproofing case can be 
made much smaller and lighter than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Any type of camera-motor may be 
used, as the cover of the right-hand side 
of the housing is removable. Normally, 
a standard ERPI motor is used, covered 
by a plate ccnforming to its shape. By 
removing four bolts, this plate may be 
removed, and any other motor substi- 
tuted and, if necessary, soundproofed by 
the use of another cover-plate. 

In this design, the movement and its 
original casing are entirely separate 
from all other units of the “blimp.’’ The 
lower part of the “’blimp,’’ which con- 
tains the focus-operating mechanism, 
is also acoustically insulated from both 
movement and “‘blimp,’’ while the maga- 
zines are attached directly to the top of 
the “‘blimp” itself and, if necessary, cov- 
ered with a separate soundproof hous- 
ing, which opens wide enough so that 
magazines may be changed more easily 
than in most “blimps.” 
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The biggest picture 
of the biggest 
production season 
of recent years 


will be 
photographed 


recorded 

printed 

with 

EASTMAN FILMS 


—and the little pictures too 
because 
Eastman 
is always 


Picture Insurance 
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Records of 16 mm. projector performance fall before the 
amazing job the new Filmo Auditorium Projector does. 
For here is a machine with the most powerful light 
source ever used in a 16 mm. projector. Its basic Filmo 
film movement mechanism and traditional Filmo per- 
fection of design and construction assure this projector’s 
dependability and longevity. 


FEATURES: 


1600-foot film capacity: A one-hour show without a stop. 

New optical system: Gives an illumination increase consider- 
ably greater than that attributable to the 33!4% increase in lamp 
wattage. 

Fast Cooke 2-inch F 1.65 lens: Instantly interchangeable with 
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other lenses, from 0.64-inch to 4-inch, to obtain any desired picture 
size at any projection distance. 

Low center of gravity: No accidental upsetting. 

Film take-up: Accomplished by a separate motor which also 
provides power for rapid, automatic film rewinding. 

Adequate cooling: A twin fan and a finned lamphouse keep the 
lamp at the proper temperature for economical use. 

Film conditioning: Film travels through a channel where it is 
cooled and humidified. 

Two-way tilt: For high and low projector placements, simply 
turn a knob. 

Other features: Variable resistance and illuminated voltmeter, 
variable speed—16 to 24, manual framer, pilot light, error-proof 
interlocking controls, dark silver grey crinkle-baked enamel finish 
with black and nickel fittings. 

Price, $385. Case, $27.50. 





Two New 750-Watt Filmos 
with 1600-foot capacity 


The new Filmos 129-A and 129-B have streamlined bases, low 
center of gravity, and 1600-foot film capacity. They are sup- 
plied with 750-watt lamps, but take lower-powered lamps 
when less light is needed. Their standard 2-inch lenses are 
instantly interchangeable with others, from 0.64-inch to 4-inch, 
to meet varying requirements of picture size and lensth of 
throw. Filmo 129-A, with 750-watt line voltage lamp and 
Filmo 129-B, with variable resistance, 
voltmeter, and case, $210. Bell & Howell Company, 1848 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. New York, Hollywood, London 


(B&H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907. 


carrying case, $185. 
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AGFA 16 MM. FILMS 


AGFA FINE-CRAIN PLENACHROWE: 
100-foot rolls $4.50 
50-foot rolls 2.75 


Ime luding processing and return prostage. 


AGFA PANCHROMATIC REVERSIBLE: 


100-foot rolls $6.00 
50-foot rolls 3.25 
Including processing and return postage 


AGFA FINE-GRAIN StUPERPAN 
REVERSIBLE: 

100-foot rolls $7.50 
50-foot rolls 1.00 


Including processing and return postage 


AGFA FINE-GRAIN PANCHROMATIC 

NEGATIVE: 

100-foot rolls $3.50 
Developing not included. 

200-foot and 400-foot rolls (labora- 
tory packing) available. 


’ Made in Kiughamton, V. U.ty AGRA ANSCO CORPORATION 


Boston, New York City, Cincinnati; Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles. ° 
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@ The speed and fine grain of Agfa 16 MM. Superpan Reversible have 
won particular favor among movie-makers who take pride in being able 
to project their pictures to large size and still have them retain clear, 
sharp detail without noticeable grain. 


indoors and out—you particularly need the 


For your winter pictures 
fine grain of Superpan to give clearness and detail to your screen show- 
ings. 

The high speed of Agfa Superpan is combined with an emulsion quality 
that gives that fine detail, depth, and snap to projected pictures so 


pleasing to every home movie-maker. 


Superpan is sensitive to all colors including red, giving full range of tone 
values, and the wide latitude reduces possible exposure errors. 

You can assure the quality of your winter movies by insisting on Agfa 
l6 MM. Fine-Grain Superpan Reversible Film (in the black and green 


box). 





Asta Ansco Ltd., 204 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 


BEST MATERIALS 










PROFESSIONAL Criticism of the Amateur. 


picture is a part of the service offered by the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Many aré 
not aware of this. Hundreds of pictures have 
been reviewed this past year by members of 
the American Society of Cinematographers for 
the Amateur. 
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Next Month 


@ Wm. J. Grace will start a new series of art- 
icles discussing the practical side of amateur 
picture-making. 


@ There will be several other articles from 
professionals, and some from amateurs who 
have observed as they shoot. They will tell you 
of their experiments and experiences. 
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Miniature 
Shots 


‘Or Y our 


Home Movie 
by 


Ray Fernstrom, A.S.C. 





FEW years ago, while making some travel-films in 
Sweden, | took my camera into the Railroad Mu- 
seum of the Swedish State Railways and made 

some shots of a wonderful miniature electric railroad which 
is exhibited there. The train—a perfect model of the reg- 
ular Swedish expresses—was just about half the size of 
the little ‘‘O’’ gauge toy trains your little boy got for 
Christmas; but on the screen it was hard to tell whether 
| had photographed a miniature or a real train. | was 
using a professional 35mm camera—but the result would 
have been the same with 16mm or 8mm film in amateur 
equipment. And doesn’t it start you off on an idea you 
could apply to your home-movie making? 

Of course, most of us can’t command the elaborate 
scenery and accessories that helped to make this shot so 
effective — but even without them, surprisingly good 
miniature-shots can be made with ordinary home-movie 
equipment, and the sort of “‘miniatures’’ that are to be 
had anywhere. Of course, if you have a friend who rides 
the hobby of making model trains, boats or airplanes, you 
are well ahead of the game. (Did you know that some 
of our most distinguished, white-whiskered bankers and 
business-men make train models and play with toy trains 
as enthusiastically as any boy?) But even without these, 
you can do a lot with the ordinary, commercial toys. 

Many of the better grade, electric toy trains—especially 
the smaller ‘’0’’ gauge—will do excellently for miniature- 
shots. Some of the toy reproductions of the new stream- 
line trains are marvellously suited to movies. Since most 
electric trains use a three-rail track, you will get the best 
results if you use a low camera-angle, which will conceal 
the third rail. Similarly, your best bet is to make either 
straight side shots, or to shoot from a 34 angle, with the 
train coming diagonally across the picture, toward the 
camera. If you must have a shot of a train coming straight 
into the camera, make it at a curve, with the train com- 
ing lensward down a straight stretch, and curving off just 
as it fills the screen. This, you see, will allow you to use 
a lower camera position than otherwise, again concealing 
that bothersome third rail. For the same reason, you'll 
find it most convenient to put your train on a bench or 
table, well off the floor; this, too, will help out in getting 
your camera low enough. 





The train in this photo is only a little taller than 
a Swedish match box stood on end. 


Don’t try to use the cheap, clockwork trains, or the 
cheapest electric varieties, for they aren‘t, as a rule, made 
with sufficient attention to scale and detail! to be realistic. 
Another thing, too, many of the better electric trains have 
a remote-control arrangement, sc that you can have them 
stop, start, or reverse in your shot as you may desire. 
Also, if possible, get trains that carry little lights inside, 
and make your shots night-effect scenes. This will help 
conceal the shortcomings as to backgrounds, etc., and 
prove much more effective. In making night-effects on 
reversal film, you'll have to uncerexpose a good deal, and 
it will help you if you tell the laboratory people that you 
are shooting for night effects, and ask them please to re- 
frain from boosting the print up for a day effect. 

Keep these shots as simple as possible, using just as 
few accessories as you can: many of the signals, stations, 
and the like are not made exactly to scale, and would 
show up badly on the screen. 

Most professional miniatuve shots are made in slow- 
motion, often with the camera exposing more than 128 
frames per second, for slow-motion smooths out th’e 
movement of the miniature, and lends an effect of size 
to the picture. No amateur cameras will go this fast— 
and even if they did, there would be a considerable prob- 
lem in lighting the shots with amateur lighting equipment. 
So the next-best thing is to run the train a bit slowly (as 
slow as it will go smoothly), and, if possible, shoot at 24- 
frame speed—faster, if you can manage the lighting. In 
some instances you might make these shots outdoors, get- 
ting the night effect with a red filter and underexposure. 

When it comes to boats and airplanes, the problem is 
a little bit more complicated. The ordinary toy craft won't 
do at all, for they aren’t nearly so close to scale, and they'll 
naturally look “‘toyish’’ on the screen. But there are lots 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Enlargements made from Mr. Clardy’s 8mm prize- 
winning picture for 1934. 


Filming 
an 8mm 


Prize \Winner 


by 
Randolph B. Clardy 


Editor's Note: Randolph B. Clardy won the Grand Prize in the 
American Cinematographer Amateur Movie Contest for 1934. He 
also won the Scenario prize. In 1933 he won the scenario prize 
and the prize for photography. On both occasions he used an 8mm 
camera. For this reason we believe Mr. Clardy’s story will be inter- 
esting to thousands of readers. 


OUR scenarios were written completely before the 

final story was prepared. As a hint to the wise—the 

first three were more complex as to situations and 

characters, while ‘New Horizon’’ was as simple as it could 

be made with only three characters—and it was a handful 
at that for a lone cameraman directing his own. 

"New Horizon” is the story of an American farm girl 
in love with the son of a neighboring farmer. Her father, 
crippled and unable to help with the work of the farm, 
bitterly objects to the girl’s marriage. His dominating 
personality keeps her tied to the farm doing heavy work 
that should be a man’s job. The scenes follow the girl 
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through her early morning outdoor chores and after break- 
fast she stops to rest on the porch where she tells her 
father again of her wish to marry. The father in a violent 
rage declares she shall never marry the boy. Physically and 
mentally weighted down, the girl, while working in the 
hayfield, meets the boy only to part once more with the 
situation seemingly hopeless. That afternoon when the 
girl arrives at the house she sees her father struck down 
by a horse which he is brutally tormenting, and realizing 
he is dead, the girl, with tears streaming down her face, 
runs across the fields and over the hill separating the two 
farms, to the boy she loves—disappearing into the ‘‘New 
Horizon” of her life. The-reel starts with a man taking a 
book from a shelf at the fireside, in which appear the 
titles and cast, lap-dissolving from the first page of the 
story into the opening scene of the farm. At the close of 
the picture, the final scene of the girl on the hill dissolves 
back into the book with a fade-out as the man replaces the 
book on the mantel. 

Here’s what may considered an important suggestion to 
those writing original scenarios for production: Converse 
with someone (if they can take it) and tell them your 
thoughts. Your own ideas will be stimulated as well as 
those of the person you are conversing with. In ‘“New 
Horizon” | started with the girl and her father (having 
these characters available) and was stumped for an idea 
for the boy. Here durjng a discussion, my wife suggested 
that he be a neighboring boy in love with the girl—and so 
he was. That suggestion completed the skeleton of the 
story and the details were then filled in. 

Inasmuch as ‘’New Horizon’’ was based on the life of 
an American farm girl, it is an interesting paradox that 
Miss Leslie Clarke, who played the part, was a very typical 
Canadian girl visiting in California from Toronto, Canada 
—and with the Editor’s consent | should like to give credit 
here to Miss Clarke for her exceptional cooperation and 
able interpretation of the leading character in the story. 

Due to the dramatic theme of the story, practically all 
of the scenes were kept in a low key. A “G” filter was 
used on the exterior scenes and tests were made to get the 
correct low exposure. Three lap-dissolves were used and 
obtained by fading out, timing the shots and running 
through the camera twice to double expose the laps. A 
Harrison sun-shade and their graduated neutral density 
fading glass made the fades possible. Their regular pro- 
fessional diffusion disks were used on all scenes; a number 
three for distance and a number four for close-ups. The 
“G" filter helped restore the contrast usually lacking with 
diffusion. The characters used a heavy shade of studio 
make-up to offset the effect of the ‘’G” filter. My Model 
60 f:1.9 Cine 8 Camera was used almost entirely on a 
homemade platform placed on the ground, as Miss Clarke 
was small and low camera angles made her appear taller. 
This also gave an opportunity for unusual angles and, where 
an undesirable background was in evidence, the plain blue 
sky was used instead. A number of silver covered reflectors 
were used, supported by uprights, so that the light source 
would be from a higher and more pleasing angle. These 
made it possible to use back lighting and to light up the 
background details where needed. 

All rehearsing was done on location before the camera, 
and a second shot was made if necessary. | tried to forget 
film footage and shot with more freedom. Only four speak- 
ing titles were used. 

| could have hoped for no greater honor than to have 
won for a second time the A.S.C. International Contest, 
as | feel this is the highest compliment an amateur can 
receive—to say nothing of the cash award. 
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Fig. 10. Depth of focus or depth of field—it all 
means “how much is in sharp focus.” 


HOULD you read or hear somewhere that ‘There is 
no such thing as ‘distortion’ in this day of perfected 
lenses,’’ you might catalog the author of that state- 

ment either as one who isn’t thoroughly versed in his sub- 
ject or that he makes an unfortunate choice of phraseology. 
Either he doesn’t know what he is talking about, or he 
hasn‘t convincingly qualified his statement. 

“‘Distortion,’’ so the dictionary tells us, is derived from 
two Latin words, ‘‘dis’’ (away) and “‘tortus’’ (to twist), 
and means “‘to twist or turn or pervert from the natural 
form or shape.’’ Its use in cine work is by no means re- 
stricted to faults of lenses as they are designed or made— 
it may just as well be applied to the manner of using the 
lenses. After all, an image can just as easily be distorted 
by improper application of the lens as by a poor lens itself. 
If the image isn’t exactly similar to the original scene, 
then it is distorted. 

It is difficult, in a medium of words and two-dimen- 
sional illustrations, to drive home in a simple and con- 
vincing manner the truths underlying many things, and 
optical facts are no exception. However, suppose we make 
at least a try at drawing aside one or two of the many 
veils of misunderstanding which are draped about optical 
phenomena as regards “‘distortion.”’ 

More as a reminder than as a statement which we 
agree to be true, let’s recall the fact that “it is impossible 
to reproduce a three-dimensional object on a two-dimen- 
sional surface in such a way as to entirely satisfy the bi- 
nocular vision of the normal human being.’’ This assumes, 
of course, a camera of the single lens type, not a stereo 
camera. 

If all observers had but one eye, more nearly perfect 
reproduction would be possible, for the feeling of perspec- 
tive or spatial relationship of each object plane could be 
attained by using a lens stop giving approximately the 
same depth of focus as the eye would have under the same 
conditions. In other words, when we look at an object with 
one eye, other objects before and behind the principal ob- 
ject are out of focus in proportion to their distances from 
the plane of the principal object, and if the lens stop which 
will produce this same blurring of objects other than the 
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principal object is used, very nearly perfect reproduction 
for a one-eyed observer can be approached. 

If you remember, it was this very thought of using a 
lens fairly wide open to secure shallow depth of focus for 
pseudo-depth effect which | mentioned in the August 
CINETRICKS. Even tho most of our audiences are in pos- 
session of sight in both eyes, the illusion of depth thus 
gained simulates perspective quality. 

Perhaps you've become just a bit weary of hearing the 
term ‘‘depth of focus’’ so many times, in almost every cine 
article your eye scans, but just to close the incident for 
the time being, let’s glance at figure 10. Depth of focus 
is that axial distance in which objects are imaged suffi- 
ciently sharp in focus. Depth of field is the axial distance 
(out in front) between which all objects appear sufficiently 
sharp. The two terms are confusing—there should be but 
one in use, possibly ‘‘depth of focus.’ Altho depth of focus 
refers to the axial ‘‘sharp enough”’ distance at the film and 
depth of field the axial ‘sharp enough” distance out in the 
object space, it all amounts to the same thing—how much 
of the object space will be in ‘‘sharp enough” focus on 
the film. 

In figure 10 the object 3 is sharply focused on the 
film. If 2 and 4 are sufficiently sharp, then you'd say the 
depth of field is between planes 2 and 4. The term “‘suffi- 
ciently sharp’ cannot be quantitatively defined; it will de- 
pend entirely on your own ideas of sharpness. 

Now for an aspect of cine work (or still work, for that 
matter) which is seldom discussed—perspective. | say 
‘seldom,’ for | of course haven’t read everything, but per- 
sonally | have never seen it discussed. Perhaps you have, 
and if you've seen the matter discussed in articles you're 
one up on me. It’s something I’ve felt rather than known 
ever since | made my first 3°’ telephoto shot, and I’ve 
finally run across an explanation of the effect so simple 
that it’s astounding. 

Put your finger on the beginning of this paragraph and 
let your eyes wander to figure 11. Study the illustration 
a bit, then read on. Suppose that instead of placing the 
lens where it is shown, we place an eye at the location. 
Also suppose that we replace for a moment the film or 
photo with a plate of clear glass. Keeping our eye steady 
in position we will sketch on the glass an “‘image”’ of the 
object. ’ 

Now suppose we put things back as they were, the lens 
and photo as shown (only the photo would of course be 
placed on the other side of the lens) and snap a picture. 
The image recorded on the photo would be identical with 
the image we sketched on the glass plate. 

If, however, we had sketched the image with our eye 
placed as in figure 11 and hod taken a photo of the same 
object with the lens as it is shown placed in the figure 11 
illustration, the two images would no longer be identical. 
The photographed image would show the object as in “‘im- 
age by lens” and that sketched would appear as in “image 
as seen by eye.’’ Obviously, distortion has crept in, for the 
two images aren’t identical. 5 

If we had viewed the photograph with our eye at the 
same distance from the photo as the lens was when it took 
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Projection and 
Apparent Perspective 


Distortion 


by 
Wm. J. Grace 


Not to be reproduced in any other publication 
without the permission of the author. 


the picture, there would have been no distortion, would 
there? Or, if the picture had been made with the lens at 
he distance from the film that the eye would view the 
print, there would still be no distortion—right? 

It appears, then, that the only way a picture may be 
viewed to secure the same perspective is to place the eye 
at a distance such that the picture subtends the same 
angle at the eye as the negative film did at the lens. It 
isn’t necessary that the eye be placed at the same position 
as the lens was when the picture was made if the same 
angle is subtended. For instance, if we take a still picture 
3%" wide with a 5” focal length lens, true perspective is 
apparent only when we view the print at 5 inches or en- 
large the picture to 612°’ wide and view it at the normal 
reading distance of 10”’. 

The same thing is true in viewing motion pictures. 
You’ve noticed, if you are observant, that in 16mm work 
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era, but that projectors almost invariably use a 2” lens. 
Do you know why this is done? Because in home projection 
(as well as in the theatre) the center of the audience is 
about halfway between projector and screen, and by using 
a 2” projection lens the screen at the eye of the audience 
subtends approximately the same angle as the 1”’ lens did 
when it took the picture. 

Granting, then, that we should sit halfway between 
projector and screen and use a 2” lens on the projector for 
true perspective viewing of shots made with the 1‘’ camera 
lens, what’s going to happen to the perspective when a 
telephoto shot or a wide-angle shot appears on the screen? 
The perspective is going to be distorted. Haven’t you not- 
iced scenes in which some person or object coming toward 
the camera appeared to merely go thru the motions of 
approaching without getting much bigger in size? Those 
were telephoto shots, of course, and because you weren't 
viewing them at the right distance, the scene was unnat- 
ural. The opposite effect is noticeable with wide-angle 
shots—two or three steps of an approaching person bring 
him toward you unbelievably quickly. 

Why put up with such distortion in your work? Well, 
for one thing, it’s often impossible to approach an object 
close enough to get a large enough picture, so a telephoto 
lens is slipped on the camera. Conversely, when operating 
in cramped quarters we can’t back off enough to include 
enough area, so the wide angle lens goes into action. If 
somehow a camera angle can be so selected that moving 
objects do not approach or withdraw from the camera, the 
distortion of perspective isn’t so noticeable. 

Then there are times and places where the clever cine- 
photographer deliberately employs the distortion of per- 
spective for reasons of composition or even for comedy. 
With a telephoto of proper focal length, a background 
suitable for the subject but too distant for good composi- 
tion can literally be brought up to the subject. The size 
of the subject, of course, is kept to the desired proportions 
by his position distance from the camera. For example, 
a mountain background might appear too smail with the 
normal lens, but if the subject is backed up to a distance 
in proportion to the lens focal length, the background may 
be enlarged and yet the subject size remain the same. In 
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Fig. 11. Viewing a picture at a different in- 
cluded angle than the taking angle introduces 











the 1°’ lens is regarded as the ‘‘normal’’ lens for the cam- distortion of perspective. 
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At top—tLeica photo made . Oskar Barnack, the 
inventor of that camera, in 1914. Below is a re- 
prodction of the first two cameras made by Mr. 
Barnack. The above photo was made with one 
of these cameras. 


HIS year marks the twenty-first birthday of the 

brain-child of Oskar Barnack. Today, after its per- 

iods of growing pains, education, and sowing of a 
few wild exposures, it is a fully grown camera, ready to 
shoulder its share of the serious problems, encountered in 
the world of photography. 

Like a proud father, Oskar Barnack has been content 
to remain unobtrusively in the background, while the world 
has acclaimed his prodigy. From this reticence, he has 
emerged only to add some improvement or accessory that 
will further increase the many-fold accomplishments of his 
camera. 

Although Oskar Barnack is comparatively unknown, 
the influence that he has had upon the trend of modern 
photography has been phenomenal. Since the inception of 
photography, only two other individuals have so influenced 
the general trend of this art, and they have been L. J. M. 
Daguerre and George Eastman. 

Daguerre, with the Daguerreotype, gave the world its 
first popular form of photography and Eastman, with the 
Kodak and ‘You press the button—we do the rest,’” made 
potential cameramen of everyone. Now with the great 
concentration that is being made upon miniature photog- 
raphy, it is time that we should know more of this man, 
who with his little Leica made the snap-*’shot that was 
heard around the world.” 

The life of Oskar Barnack has been very interesting. 
Like so many other biographies of famous men, this one 
should really start off by saying that Herr Barnack was 
born amid humble circumstances. However, | do not find 
this fact in any of the information that | have received 
from Germany. This information does, however, emphasize 
a typical German trait for when young Barnack expressed 
the desire to become a landscape painter, his father said 
to him, “You had better learn a decent handicraft.” So 
little Barnack went to Berlin and became an apprentice 
in the mechanical workshop of Julius Lampe. This was 
but a small workshop with but only one journeyman and 
one apprentice; Barnack now became the second one. 

Herr Lampe specialized in the manufacture of little 
astronomical devices which were driven by clockworks and 
which displayed in a clever manner the sun, the moon, the 
stars,and the planets which rotated, ascended or descended 


The Leica 


on an artificial sky. Numerous tables and figures accom- 
panied these instruments, recording all of the details just 
as they were happening in reality, in the course of cosmic 
events. 

So impressed was he by all of this, little Barnack lost 
all desire to become a landscape painter. His goal now was 
that of an astronomer. He applied himself so dilligently, 
in performing his tasks, that Herr Lampe finally reduced 
his apprenticeship by six months, maintaining that he had 
finished learning and advising him to go out and see the 
world and to make good use of his knowledge. 

During his wanderings, the journeyman Barnack found 
a new occupation in a little-town in Saxony. His new em- 
ployer manufactured calculating and adding machines. 
Never before in his life had Barnack seen such a calculat- 
ing machine, for even at that time, it was able to do addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division. One of his 
early tasks was to take one of these machines apart in 
order to give it a thorough overhauling and cleaning. His 
new boss proposed to give him a helping hand when it 
came to reassembling it, for there was such a maze of 
wheels, gears and screws which had to be put together. 
However, by the time that his boss returned, the machine 
stood there completely reassembled. Not only was it com- 
plete in its outer appearance, but it rattled down divisions, 
additions, etc., as reliably as before. Barnack’s new em- 
ployer was certainly taken by surprise and the young man 
was rewarded accordingly. This knack of being able to 
solve intricate mechanical problems was to come in very 
handy for him, during the many hard years that followed, 
in the mechanical-optical industry. 

About this time, Barnack as a passionate nature-lover 
roamed about the beautiful Thuringian country, in search 
of picturesque spots to photograph. Everyone knows what 
it is, to carry around a heavy 13x18cm camera, with a 
tripod and six double plate-holders. Surely, thought Bar- 
nack, there must be a lighter and more convenient way for 
making pictures. Accordingly, he got busy and devised a 
contraption that would enable him to make a dozen or 
more pictures on one plate. However, in his attempt tq 
enlarge these, he met many obstacles as the grain was 
flourishing lavishly. His experiments gradually became a 
thing of the past, yet they were the first spark which in 
after years started to glow, anew. 

It was in 1911 when Oskar Barnack came to the Leitz 
Works, in Wetzlar, Germany. He was assigned to the 
microscope department of the organization and he fully 
succeeded in solving the most intricate construction work 
that was given to him. About this time, cinematography, 
which was then very young, attracted Barnack’s fancy. So 
as a side line Barnack tried to build motion picture cam- 
eras. As there were already a number of foreign patents 
in existence, he constructed his first experimental model of 
aluminum instead of wood, as were those that were already 
on the market. He took his first movie film, which after- 
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wards became well known as “‘Leitz-Film.’’ His desire to 
become an astronomer, had long since been forgotten. His 
new ambition was to become a cinematographer. 

Of course, everything was new to him; even the correct 
exposure to give his motion picture films. He had to pay 
for his experiments and very highly at that, for it is a very 
expensive matter to shoot 200 feet of negative and then 
later discover, that it had been partly ‘over’ or ‘‘under”’ 
exposed. Consequently, nothing was more important to 
him than to create a reliable exposure-meter. He foresaw 
the value of being able to take and to develop a number of 
small pictures, made at different lens stops. From this 
strip he could ascertain the correct exposure for his motion 
picture camera. Accordingly he set about building a cam- 
era with a fixed shutter speed of 1/40th second, this being 
in accordance with the then standard exposure for motion 
picture cameras. It had the coupling of shutter and film 
transport, preventing double exposures, as well as the col- 
lapsible feature of the lenses. It was a roll-film camera 
which held approximately six feet of film and with a de- 
cisive step towards the double movie frame size picture. 
THUS THE FIRST LEICA CAMERA WAS BORN. As re- 
lated by Oskar Barnack, this all sounds very simple; ac- 
tually it wasn’t. 

(Oddly enough, some years later and after the Leica 
had achieved considerable fame as a still camera, its value 
as a test camera for motion picture purposes was again 
rediscovered in Hollywood. ) 

Two cameras of the original type existed, one in the 
hands of Oskar Barnack and the other was taken by the 
Senior Head of the Leitz Works as a companion on his 
trip to the United States. Shortly before the War, Dr. 
Leitz returned to Germany and judging from the results 
that he obtained with the camera, he was convinced that 
this little instrument represented something that “‘had to 
be kept in mind.” 

This was in 1914 and among the many pictures taken 
by Barnack, there is one of special interest and of all time 
significance, “‘the second mobilization day.’’ A picture of 
the type that we now designate as candid and one which 
so vividly depicts the seriousness of those days that it is 
to be considered as a document of a never-to-be-forgotten 
event of twenty-one years ago. 
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Above—Picture of Oskar Barnack, designer of the 
Leica Camera, taken in 1913 showing him work- 
ing on a lathe. Below is an early Leica photo 

taken in 1914 by Barnack of his daughter. 


Naturally during the War the further development of 
the camera came to a stand-still, for there were more 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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Music for 
Your 
Movies 


by 
William Stull, A.S.C. 


EMEMBER how your interest in a picture used to drag 
when, back in the old silent-picture days, you drop- 
ped into a theatre during the ‘supper show,’’ when 

both orchestra and organist were off duty—and how much 
better the film seemed as soon as the music started? Home- 
movie audiences react the same way. Even an unusually 
good picture, if presented only in the clattery silence of 
ordinary projection, won't seem half as interesting as it 
would if supported by a pleasing musical accompaniment; 
and the average home-movie—the sort that you and | and 
the man next door make—will find audiences a whole lot 
friendlier and more appreciative if served with music. 
Now that we're beginning to talk about music with 
movies, don’t turn the page and wish you could afford a 
talkie outfit! This isn’t that kind of an idea at all: it 
doesn’t require a nickel’s worth of special talkie equipment, 
or anything that can’t be found in the average home. In 
spite of the radio, most homes still include a phonograph; 
and that phonograph can easily be used to accompany 
home movies. All you need is a record that will fit your 
picture. Probably, you've got it already; at any rate, plenty 
of them are available at any music store. A standard 12- 
inch record will “‘sound’’ about 200 feet of 16mm film, 
while a 10-inch disc will take care of slightly over 100 ‘feet. 
The possibilities of film-and-gramophone home soundies 
are unlimited. First of all, of course, you can do a great 
deal by fitting sound to the films you have already made. 
Just to suggest a few of the possible record-picture com- 
binations, I'll begin with mentioning Ketelbey’s ‘By Blue 
Hawaiian Waters” (British Columbia record No. 9864). 
This seems ready-made to accompany the reel you made in 
Honolulu. It begins with a dreamy, Hawaiianesque theme, 
which perfectly suits those shots you made of the scenery 
and the native life of the islands; then it changes to an 
excited, bustling theme—-none the less retaining something 
of the hulao—which perfectly suits the shots of modern, 
Americanized Honolulu. The same composer's “In A Mon- 
astery Garden’ (available in a variety of arrangements, 
one of the best of which is Brunswick No. 20067) is ideal 
for a reel dealing with the California Missions. If you have 
a reel of seaside studies, especially shots of stormy surf 
breaking over rocks, try ““The Storm’ (Columbia No. 
50252-D), an excellent organ record which makes you feel 
as well as hear the roar of the storm-driven surf. 
What's that? A_winter-sports reel? Try Victor No. 


35798—the old standby, ‘‘The Skaters Waltz.’’ This rec- 
ord has an unusually vivid atmosphere, and lends itself to 
most all sports, including skating, sleighing, skiing, ski- 
jumping, and so on. 

Did you bring back a reel from your trip to Mexico? 
Parlophon record B-48231, “Blue Pavilion,’’ seems well 
suited to a short Mexican subject, even including an intro- 
duction long enough to fit the explanatory opening titles 
we see on such films. 

In general, the range of music available for home- 
movie scoring is almost endless: it is bounded only by your 
own musical taste, and the range of your film-subjects. 
You can have any type of music you care for; | would sug- 
gest, however, that dance-music is usually a bit too repe- 
titious, and often too quick-tempoed, to be of use with 
most films. Also, it is advisable to use records that have 
a reasonably high volume, as the music must compete with 
the clatter of the projector. Selections with definitely- 
marked rhythms and diversified instrumentation will us- 
ually synchronize better than less positive pieces: and 
whenever it is possible, use records which have here and 
there points which you can accurately synchronize with 
your film; this makes projection easier and more interest- 
ing. 

Inevitably, the next step beyond this is to try making 
a film definitely to fit some record. It isn’t half as hard 
as it sounds, either. Masaji Imaizumi, of Tokio, Japdn, 
entered two such films in the recent American Cinematog- 
rapher Contest. One of them, ‘Super Express,’ is an ex- 
ample of what an amateur can do in making his own 
sound pictures. It opens with two shots—a long-shot and 
a closeup—of a railway guard blowing his whistle and sig- 
nalling the train to start. The record opens with the same 
two whistle-blasts, followed by a rhythmic puffing as the 
engine heaves slowly forward, blending into a musical in- 
terpretation of the staccato rush and rattle of the train’s 
headlong flight, pleasingly varied as the scenes on the 
screen show the train pulling out of town and rushing on 
its journey, over hills, through tunnels, across bridges, and 
so on, interspersed with more intimate shots showing the 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Reversed Motion 


by 
J. Dickinson Reed 


NE of the first and simplest tricks learned by 
cinefilmers is producing reversed motion by turn- 
ing the camera upside-down. It certainly gives 

amusing results, but after the first few shots made this 
way, most of us abandon it, because, after all, there aren’t 
many ways we can legitimately use the trick in our filming. 
Professional cinematographers, on the other hand, fre- 
quently use this same trick as a means of filming action 
which would normally be impossible. And the idea can be 
applied just as well to amateur films; so here’s a ‘‘backyard 
movie’ story written around the reversed-motion idea! 


MAIN TITLE: 
JUMPING JACK 
Cast 
) ET RE Le MEET ON CE A small boy. 
OE EE SE ee nee ee eer edu Serre Te His pals. 


neighbor boys, etc. 
Scene 1. Long-shot, exterior of Jack’s home. Jack 
and his father come out of the front door, and walk toward 
the family car in the driveway. Jack is obviously excited. 
Scene 2. Medium-shot. Jack and his father climb 
into the car, and drive off. 
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Scene 3. Long-shot in the street, as the car comes 
out of the drive and swings down the street. FADE OUT. 

Scene 4. FADE IN. Long-shot at a stadium entrance; 
Jack and his father enter, and go through the gate. 

Scene 5. Medium-shot. Jack and his father settle 
themselves in their seats inside the stadium. Jack is watch- 
ing something on the field with great interest. 

Scenes 6-15. Stock-shots of any track-meet, espe- 
cially the high-jumps. Intercut ad lib with close-ups of 
Jack, showing excitement. 

Scene 16. Medium-shot of Jack and his father, pre- 
paring to leave the stadium. FADE OUT. 

Scene 17. FADE IN. Long-shot. Jack and his pals 
are busy in the back yard, setting up hurdles, bars, etc., for 
their own track meet. 

Scene 18. Medium-shot. Jack, putting the finishing 
touches on a jumping bar, stops to pantomime how the 
athletes high-jumped. 


Scene 19. Close-up of Butch, looking over the fence, 
and talking. 
Scene 20. Close-up of Jack. He stops in the middle 


of a gesture, and looks toward Butch. 


Scene 21. Close-up of Butch; same as Scene 19. 

Scene 22. Medium-shot of Jack and his pals; clearly, 
they don’t like Butch, but are rather afraid of the bigger 
boy. 

Scene 23. Long-shot. Butch vaults over the fence, 


and swaggers up to the boys. 

Scene 24. Medium-shot of Butch. He looks con- 
temptuously at the apparatus the boys have made, and 
speaks. 

Title: “I'll show youse how to jump!” 

Scene 25. Long-shot. The bar is in place, much 
higher than any of the smaller boys could jump; Butch 
clears it with ease. Jack and his friends are huddled on 
the ground, looking very dejected. 


Scene 26. Medium-shot. Butch readjusts the bar on 
the very highest peg. 
Scene 27. Long-shot. Butch tries to clear the bar at 


its new height, but cannot; his legs catch it, and as he 
falls, it breaks. He gets up, picks up the broken bar, looks 
at it, then throws it down and walks away. 

Scene 28. Close medium-shot of Jack; he holds the 
broken bar in his hand, looks at it, then looks up and 
shakes his fist after Butch. He speaks. 

Title: ‘‘Someday I'll show him—!’’ 


Scene 29. Close-up of Jack, as he finishes speaking. 
FADE OUT. 
Scene 30. FADE IN. Long-shot, on a street corner. 


Jack and his pals are talking. They see Butch and some 
of his cronies coming down the street. Jack motions his 
friends to hide around the corner. 

Scene 31. Butch and his friends have reached Jack, 
who stops them. While Jack and Butch talk, Bill slips out 
and drops on his hands and knees behind Butch. Jack gives 
Butch a quick push, and he tcpples over. Jack waves de- 
risively at Butch, and starts to run. Butch scrambles up 
and follows, while the rest of the boys join the chase. 

Scene 32. Long-shot. Jack comes streaking down the 
street. Shoot this at 8 frames per second. 

Scene 33. Same as Scene 32; Butch and the rest run 
across the picture, following Jack. Shoot this at 32 or 48 
frames per second, so that they appear to move slowly. 
(NOTE: If you wish, you can repeat these scenes several 
times on different locations.) 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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Synchronizing 
Sound 
Cartoons 


by 
Walter Lantz 
Head of Cartocn Dept., Universal Studios 


NIMATED cartoons require much more exact syn- 
chronization than do normal talking pictures. Syn- 
chronizing errors whicn would pass unnoticed in ar 

ordinary talking picture become glaringly obvious in a 
sound cartoon. This is primarily due to the fact that mod- 
ern sound cartoons are of a definitely rhythmic structure: 
the music and sound-effects set a positive rhythm, and the 
pictured action moves in precise accord. In the ordinary 
talkie, picture and sound can often be several frames out 
of step without appearing noticeably ‘‘out of synk’’; but if 
an animated cartoon is more than three frames “‘‘out of 
synk,"’ it becomes unpleasantly evident even to the general 
public. In actual practice we regard an error of one frame 
between picture and sound-track as the maximum per- 
missible. 

For this reason, we plan our cartoons with great atten- 
tion to following out a definitely rhythmic scheme in action 
and music, and during the actual production of the car- 
toon we maintain an ever-increasing chain of safeguards 
to ensure that drawing and music keep in step from start 
to finish. 

The first step is the story-idea. This almost invariably 
concerns the action, rather than the music. Story-confer- 
eneces, not too unlike those held over a dramatic picture, 
elaborate this idea, and give the Musical Director his start 
on the problem of ‘‘sounding’’ the cartoon. Once the story 
has begun to jell, we go into heavy conferences with the 
Musical Director, and begin io plot out the musical side 
of the picture. All of our music, incidentally, is composed 
specifically for our pictures; we have found it unwise to 
buy popular songs or descriptive compositions from outside 
composers, for in addition to the fact that a separate roy- 
alty can be charged for each additional ‘‘cut’’ scored with 
the piece, there is also the question of ‘‘dramatizing”’ the 
composition—a legal technicality which leaves a loophole 
for further attacks on undernourished cartoon budgets. 

At this point, we begin to depart from conventional 
standards of picture-making. We have found it practical 
to take as our basic unit, not a matter of frames or film- 
footage, but the bar of music. Originally, we wrote and 


recorded all our music so that c new bar was begun every 
second, giving us (at the standard sound-speed of 24 
frames per second) 24 frames of cartooned action to each 
bar of music. 

This, however, did ‘not prove quite flexible enough: at 
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Oswald in doorway after womnd 
leaves scene. He looks out tow- 
ards camera..then to right, then 
left...registers surprise with 

® double take as he sees basket at 
his feet. He picks up basket 
takes it inside..door closes. 


shot---Museum figures in Pg. and Bg. 


Oswald looking at basket, 

he scratches his head, basket 
animates as if alive...Oswald 
registers surprise mingled with 
slight fright, reaches for 
covering of the basket. 
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Above a sample puge of a script prepared for an 
Animated Cartoon. Note that bars of music are 
indicated for each scene. 


times, we might want a faster tempo, or a slower one. 
Therefore, we now use three standard tempos: 20 frames 
to the bar, 24 frames to the bar, and 32 frames to the 
bar. As a rule, we begin our cartoons at the 32-frame 
tempo, increase midway to the 24-frame tempo, and fin- 
ish briskly at the 20-frame tempo. 

These standards make the matter of synchronizing the 
drawings and the music relatively easy. Naturally, if we 
allowed one frame of film to each drawing, we would have, 
for example, 24 drawings to each bar of music, and we 
would know that at every 25th drawing, the sound-track 
would be starting a new bar of music. In actual practice, 
however, the number of frames allowed each drawing var- 
ies greatly; sometimes, for quick action, we will use one 
frame per drawing, while at other times, when a character 
is to hold an expression, for instance, the same drawing 
may run for seven or eight frames: the average, however, 
is two frames per drawing. Therefore, we can pretty def- 
initely say that the 20-tempo means 10 drawings to the 
bar; the 24-tempo, 12 to the bar; and the 32-tempo, 16 
to the bar. 

Next, we prepare the scenario, which is the first def- 
inite step in interlocking our drawings and music. At one 
side of the page, | make a little sketch that gives a rough 
idea of the scene. Beside it, on the right-hand side of the 
sheet, is a written description of both action and sound, 
including dialog and sound-effects (if any). In between 
is a column of figures, showing just what bars are allotted 
to the scene. Thus if, for example, a scene covers bars 
No. 1 to 10, the animator knows that at the 20-tempo 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Maurer Joins Berndt 


@ Eric Berndt, long an important factor 
in the 16mm field, will widen the scope 
of his activities with the addition of 
John M. Maurer to his company. This 
new association changes the corporate 
name of the company to The Berndt- 
Maurer Corp. 

Mr. Maurer is well known in the en- 
gineering field of sound recording and 
reproduction. He is said to be one of 
the outstanding authorities on the sub- 
ject of Optics as it affects sound picture 
recording, and Chemistry applied to film 
manufacture and processing. Maurer 
has done a great deal of research on the 
subjects mentioned, especially optics. 
Under his association with Berndt it is 
his plan to manufacture new devices 
that he has invented for both the 16mm 
and 35mm field. 


New Harrison Filter 


@ According to an announcement from 
Harrison G&G Harrison, manufacturer of 
light and effect filters, that company 
has just completed for the market a 3- 
in-] multi filter. This is composed of 
an Aero 3, G and 23A Filter contained 
ina single oblong filter. It comes in two 
sizes 1 ¥2’’ wide and 1%" wide. 


New Bell & Howell Projector 


@ An innovation in 16mm movie projec- 
tors is Filmo Model 129, just announced 
by Bell & Howell. 

This model is different in appearance 
from any other movie projector. It has 
a low center of gravity, achieved by a 
low ‘‘streamlined’’ base, and a new 
“fore anad aft’’ placing of the reels— 
a desirable feature, especially in view of 
the fact that the projector accommo- 
dates 1600-foot reels which permit a 
one-hour program without a stop for 
rethreading. . 

A 750-watt lamp, with the high effi- 
ciency optical system of this projector, 
provides ample illumination for all occa- 
sions except where the maximum possi- 
ble screen size and brilliance are re- 
quired, in which case the new 16mm 
1000-watt Filmo Auditorium projector 
is recommended. For use in the home, 
school, church, and club, and in halls 





OF INDUSTRY 


and auditoriums of moderate size, Model 
129 is ideal. It is claimed brilliant pic- 
tures up to 12 feet wide, or even larger, 
can readily be projected. 

This projector comes in two types— 
one being a no-resistance type, using a 
Cooke 2-inch lens and a 750-watt lamp 
operating directly from the line current; 
the other having a variable resistance 
unit and voltmeter used in connection 
with a 100-volt 750-watt lamp. This 
type employs the extremely fast 2-inch 
f:1.65 lens, increasing still further its 
effective illumination. 





It is stated efficient lamp economy is 
achieved by suiting the illumination to 


the need. In the no-resistance type, the 
750-watt lamp may be replaced, when 
less illumination is desired, by a 300-, 
400-, or 500-watt line voltage lamp. 
In the variable resistance type illumina- 
tion may be reduced and lamp life pro- 
longed by setting the resistance lever to 
give the lamp less than the normal 100- 
volt load. Or a 400- or 500-watt lamp 
may be used. 

Lens interchangeability is possible 
with the 129. The lens which is stand- 
ard equipment with this model may be 
replaced with any one of a full range of 
extra lenses to meet special require- 
ments—from the wide-angle 0.64-inch 
for close quarters to the 4-inch for long 
throws. 

Among other features of the Filmo 
129 are a two-way gear-operated tilt, 
manual framer, fast power rewind, con- 
venient pilot lamp, adequate cooling 
system, provision for still projection, re- 
verse switch, and take-up snubber to 
prevent film breakage. 





Rapid Winder for Leica 


@ The Leica camera has always been 
noted for its speed in making successive 
exposures. E. Leitz, Inc., announces a 
device which permits even greater speed 
when making a series of photgoraphs in 
rapid succession. The new device is 
known as the Rapid Winder, and consists 
of a polished metal cap which fits over 
the winding knob of the Leica. 

By means of a thin, flexible steel 
cable which terminates at a metal ring 
which fits slipped over the finger, the 
shutter and film are adjusted for the 
next exposure by pulling on the ring. 
This action rotates the winding knob of 
the camera. When completely wound, 
the steel cable is permitted to slide back 
into the cap where, by a spring action, 
it coils, ready for the next exposure. In 
short, exposures can be made with the 
Leica and this new Rapid Winder as 
quickly as the finger can pull the ring— 
one straight movement, outward, and 
the camera is ready for the next picture. 
Only a fraction of a second is needed 
with this device to set the camera. 

News, sport, candid, and aerial pho- 
tographers will be especially benefited 
by it. As it is attached and detached 
to the Leica camera with ease, it can be 
left on the camera, or, if the owner de- 
sires, can be attached and used only on 
certain occasions where it is particularly 
indicated by the work at hand. 


New Agfa Leader 


@ The Afga Ansco Film Co. has inaugu- 
rated a new leader on their 16mm film. 
Previously film being returned from their 
processing plant had the green leader 
with the name Agfa in the center. An 
addition has been made to this. The 
year has been added. This permits you 
to identify immediately the year in 
which you made your picture. 


Photo Spot-Flood 


@ The Photolite Company, who recently 
announced their Photo Spot light, now 
announce an addition to this accessory 
in the way of a parabolic reflector which 
is substituted for the front condensor on 
this light. The lights can be secured 
with both pieces of equipment. 
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The New Pictures 

Forsaking All Others (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Dill Todd (Robert Mont- 
gomery) leaves his fiancée, Mary Clay 
(Joan Crawford), waiting at the church 
while he elopes with his old mistress. The 
best man, Jeff Williams (Clark Gable), 
then spanks Mary with a hairbrush. These 
antics are intended to suggest tb 
three characters are urb 1: 
filled with cha ” 
Lest the goes 
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on thi-peéftion of the public which it 
will delight. Adapted from an unsuccess- 
ful play in which Tallulah Bankhead per- 
formed (Trme, March 13, 1933), pro- 
duced with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s finest 





Crawrorp & MONTGOMERY 
. up to their old tricks. 


trimmings, it contains a few bits of expert 
comedy by Charles Butterworth. Worst 
shot: Dill Todd giving Mary Clay a ride 
on the handlebars of a borrowed bicycle 
landing in‘a pigpen. 


— 


I've Been Around (Universal). Ro- 
chelle Hudson is the society girl to who 
Chester Morris gets engaged before she 
falls in love with G. P. Huntley, a nasal 
newcomer whose sallow face and English 





twang should make him successful as ag 
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pet Tearn that Mr. Dishart 


, the rector at Auld Licht, has 
allen in love with a gypsy. The panic i 
the parish is only exceeded by that of Mr. 





Dishart himself who, when he becomes# 


aware of the state of his feelings, decides 
that the gypsy is a wanton. Actually, as 
the audience knows, Babbie is not a prowl 
ing vagrant at all, but the ward of Lord 
Rintoul, who lives in a castle at the top 
of the hill. Her habit of skulking throug 
the woods in a dimity throw indicates not 
kleptomania but her desire to help the 
Thrums weavers in their dealings with the 
soldiers whom Lord Rintoul has imported 
to put a stop to difficulties at the mill. 

If the adaptors of The Little Minister 
had modernized The Little Minister, the 
could have been accused of dodging all 


the honest implications of their theme in E Clardy presented the life of a farm girl 


order to effect a sentimental happy ending. 
As a period piece, its unlikely personnel, 
its carefully sustained atmosphere and 
even its climax, reached when the hero’s 
mother shows the village elders a lock of 
his baby hair, are in order. Lacking the 
tidal-wave sentimentality which made 
Little Women such an astounding hit 

year ago (Time, Nov. 27, 1933), The 
Little Minister should nonetheless see 







pleasant to the public, admirable to the 


Legion of Decency and a masterpiece to 
Katharine Hepburn’s devotees. Good shot : 
Wearyworld (Andy Clyde), the lonel 
village constable, trying to find someon 
to talk to as he makes his rounds. 


. +> 


Amateur Awards 

In Hollywood last week, the American 
Society of Cinematographers awarded to 
two amateur cameramen the prizes which, 
for owners of miniature movie outfits, 
correspond to the awards which the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
give to cinema professionals. To R. B. 
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Clardy, a Los Angeles commercial artist, 


went $250 for his 200-ft. film, New Hori- 


con. A 20-year-old Japanese, Tatuschi 
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puts a parish in a panic. 


two years ago, last week took $160 second 
prize with a picture called Tender Friend- 
ship. 

Organized 17 years ago to provide a 
medium for distributing and testing new 
technical ideas, the A. S. C. has become 
the No. 1 technical club of Hollywood's 
cameramen. Its 400 members, including 
almost every important cameraman in 
the industry, rarely meet but contribute 


enthusiastically to the society’s annual @ 


contests. The contests are governed by 
only two rules: 1) contestants must not 
have professional assistance; 2) they must 
not use 35 millimetre film and reduce it 
to the 8 or 16 millimetre sizes to which 
the contest is limited. Since it is impos- 
sible to detect reduced film, each entry 
is accompanied by a sworn statement that 
no such process has been used. 

In New Horizon, Cinematographer 


at a moment of crisis. One reel, almost 
without titles, tells the story of her efforts 
to marry the man she loves in spite of her 
father’s opposition which keeps her chained 


= to the farm. Okamoto’s heroine was a 


Japanese girl making a doll as a birthday 


¥ present for a friend. Pictorial values, 


backgrounds of the Japanese countryside 
in spring, and the delicate grain which 
Cinematographer Okamoto had ‘achieved 
gave his film distinction. Both winners 


last week used 8 mm. film. Clardy’s cam-, 
h era was an Eastman No. 60 with an f-1.9 


lens. Okamoto ‘used the cheapest Ciné 
Kodak Eight made, model No. 20, which 
cost $34.50. 
Critics’ Best 


ion ten best pictures mt 1q 
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Amateur Awards 


In Hollywood last week, the American 
Society of Cinematographers awarded to 
two amateur cameramen the prizes 
which, for owners of miniature movie 
outfits, correspond to the awards which 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences give to cinema professionals. To 
R. B. Clardy, a Los Angeles commercial 





artist, went $250 for his 200-ft. film, 
NEW HORIZON. A 20-year-old Japan- 
ese, Tatuschi Okamoto, who won the 
photography award two years ago, last 
week took $100 second prize with a pic- 
ture called TENDER FRIENDSHIP. 
Organized 17 years ago to provide a 
medium for distributing and testing new 
technical ideas, the A.S.C. has become 
the No. 1 technical club of Hollywood's 
cameramen. Its 400 members, including 
almost every important cameraman in 
the industry, rarely meet but contribute 
enthusiastically to the society's annual 
contests. The contests are governed by 
only two rules: (1) contestants must not 
have professional assistance; (2) they 
must not use 35 millimetre film and re- 
duce it to the 8 or 16 millimetre sizes 
to which the contest is limited. Since it 
is impossible to detect reduced film, each 
entry is accompanied by a sworn state- 
ment that no such process has been used. 
In NEW HORIZON, Cinematographer 
Clardy presented the life of a farm girl 
at a moment of crisis. One reel, almost 
without titles, tells the story of her ef- 
forts to marry the man she loves in spite 
of her father’s oposition which keeps her 
chained to the farm. Okamoto’s heroine 
was a Japanese girl making a doll as a 
birthday present for a friend. Pictorial 
values, backgrounds of the Japanese 
countryside in spring, and the delicate 
grain which Cinematographer Okamoto 
had achieved gave his film distinction. 
Both winners last week used 8mm film. 
Clardy’s camera was an Eastman No. 60 
with an £:1.9 lens. Okamoto used the 
cheapest Cine Kodak Eight made, model 
No. 20, which cost $34.50. 
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Devotes almost a full column to the AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER Amateur 


Movie Contest. 


TIME handles only big news in its columns. 


TIME with its half million circulation defin- 
itely recognizes the Amateur Movie Contest as 
something that interests hundreds of thousands. 


This Amateur Contest has always been big 
news, but TIME definitely stamps it as such. 


The readers of TIME are the type who own 
or can own Home Movie outfits. TIME knows 
this, so TIME gives them the biggest piece of 
Amateur news to develop during the year, THE 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER con- 
test. 


TIME points the way. Keep in step with the 
MARCH OF TIME .. . with the MARCH 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC events through 
the columns of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER. 
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hate to brag 
but...T x and 


‘T am the Tomeall 
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l6mm. Projector 


Like all thorobreds, | have the goods. 
Precisely made . . . aluminum die cast 
body . phosphor bronze bearings 
. « + Silent gears . . . automatic high 
speed rewind . . . forward and reverse 
. « « still’ pictures and light— 
plenty of it—my economical long life 
400 watt Biplane Mazda is equal to 500 
watt results. 


Buy me on trial and judge for yourself. 
A thorobred projector at a price you can 
afford to pay. 


Your $99.50 cheerfully refunded if not 
satisfactory after ten full days trial in 
your own home. Complete with case. 


Order now. 


Full details and Bass Bargaingram is 
yours on request. 


WANTED: More Live Dealers. 


‘BASS 


CAMERA COMPANY 
179 W.Madisen St.. Chicago 


Camera Headquarters for Tourists 


we 
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CONTINUITY FOR REVERSED MOTION 


(Continued from Page 75) 


Scene 34. Long-shot, a yard with 
a fence or wall four or five feet high. 
Jack runs into the picture, and bounds 
easily to the top of the wall, and down 
the other side. Butch and the boys come 
in, try to climb over the wall, but can- 
not. They continue on around, crowding 
through a narrow gate. 

Scene 35. Long-shot of a barnyard; 
in the background is a barn, with a loft- 
door about five feet from the ground, 
also doors at ground level. Jack runs in 
from the right, makes a running jump 
up to the loft, and sits down to wait. 
Soon the others appear; they see Jack, 
and rush into the barn. As the last one 
disappears, Jack jumps down, and runs 
out at the left, just as Butch appears ir 
the loft-door. 

Scene 36. Long- shot. A_ countrv 
road with a bridge in the foreground. 
Jack, with his pursuers close behind him, 
runs down the road toward the lens. 

Scene 37. Long-shot of the bridge, 
from the side. Jack runs into the picture 
from the right, and jumps from the 
bridge into the water. The others stop, 
and scramble down the bank. When they 
are all down on the riverbank, Jack 
jumps straight up from the water to tke 
bridge, and runs off to the left. 

Scene 38. Long-shot of an airplane 
in the air. 

Scene 39. Long-shot of a field, 
Jack, followed by Butch & Co., runs in 
from the right, stops, and looks up. 

Scene 40. Same as Scene 38; a 
short flash. 

Scene 41. Same as Scene 39; Jack 
sprints forward, as though chasing the 
airplane. 

Scene 42. Closer shot; Jack enters, 
and jumps right out of the top of the 
picture. 

Scene 43. Close medium - shot, in 
the airplane. Jack shoots up from the 
bottom of the picture, and lands in the 
cockpit. 

Scene 44. Butch and the others 
stop, looking up, and shaking their fists 
at Jack. 

Scene 45. Close-up of Jack, in the 
airplane. He waves derisively at Butch, 
and speaks. 

Title: ‘“‘Now who's the best jumper?” 

Scene 46. Close-up of Jack, as he 
finishes speaking. FADE OUT QUICKLY. 

Scene 47. FADE IN QUICKLY. (Or 
a lap-dissolve, if possible). Close-shot of 
Jack—asleep in a chair. Clutched in 
his hand is c booklet, ‘““HIGH JUMP- 
ING.” FADE OUT. 


THE END 


Before you say, “‘Impossible!,’’ see 
how your camera can make Jack do 


these incredible jumps! It is easy 
enough for anyone to jump down from 
the fence, the loft, or the bridge; and 
if you film Jack jumping down, with 
your camera wrong side up, and reverse 
the scene when you edit the film, he will 
apparently be jumping up. Simple, isn’t 
it? In Scene 34, for instance, you begin 
by putting Jack on top of the wall, 
marking his position with a piece of 
chalk. Then—with the camera upside- 
down—have him jump backward and 
down from the wall, then run off—still 
moving backwards. If you have a tripod, 
an angle-iron clamp will enable you to 
use the camera from the same general 
position whether it is upside-down or 
right side u); so all you will need to do 
to show Jack jumping down on the oth- 
er side of the wall will be to turn the 
camera over, and have him jump from 
the position you have already marked. 
Otherwise vou can divide the shot into 
two separate scenes. The same general 
method, of course, will give you Jack’s 
leap up to the barn-loft. In the same 
way, the upside-down camera will en- 
able you to show Jack jumping from the 
water up to the bridge. His jump into 
the water, uf course is filmed normally; 
then, with the camera reversed, have 
him walk in backward from the left side, 
and jump backward into the water: the 
reversed film will show him at first in 
the water, then suddenly shooting up to 
the bridge, and walking off. 

The airplane-jump is a bit harder. For 
the best effect, make this shot (Scene 
42) under a horizontal bar, such as you 
can find in many playgrounds. Have 
this ‘as high as Jack can jump, and, of 
course, out of the picture at the top. 
Jack enters and jumps, catches the bar, 
and pulls himself quickly out of the pic- 
ture. A simpler method would be to use 
a low camera set-up, and have Jack run 
straight into the picture and jump over 
the camera. (A wide-angle lens will 
help this.) For Scene 43, all you need 
is an open-cockpit airplane on the 
ground. If the camera is in a fairly low 
position, shocting upward, you can have 
only sky for a background; and by tilt- 
ing the camera sideways, you can give 
the impression that the plane is in level 
flying position. Of course, the camera is 
upside-down: begin your scene with Jack 
sitting in the cockpit, then have him 
stand, turn around, and jump straight 
down (backward, of course) from the 
cockpit. By quick cutting, you will be 
able to get a surprisingly effective jump; 
it will help, too, if the plane you choose 
is a fairly high one, like a ‘’Fledgeling”’ 
or an old DeHavilland, so that Jack’s 
backward jump will carry him pretty 
well out of the picture at the bottom. 

Naturally, the higher these jumps are, 
the more astonished your audiences will 





CINE-KODAK EIGHT 


Wins highest awards in the 1934 Amateur Movie Con- 


test of The American Society of Cinematographers 





The grand prize for the best all 
’round picture was won by Mr. R. 6. 
Clardy with a Ciné-Kodak Eight, 
Model 60. 


The first prize for finest photog- 

raphy was won by Mr. Tatuschi 
Okamoto with a Ciné-Kodak Eight, 
Model 20. 
. .. and, according to a wire from the 
American Cinematographer, every 
one of the prize winners used Cine- 
Kodak Film. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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==KIN-O-REEL 


16mm 400-ft., 1200-ft. and 1600-ft. solid 
aluminum reels. 


KIN-O-DOR 


The ideal humidifying can for your 
films. Prices to Dealers on Application. 


KIN-O-LUX Inc., MEW" vou 
Eric M. Berndt 


announces... 





























the formation of a new com- 
pany including Mr. John A. 
Maurer, widely known as an 
authority in electronics and 
sound recording and repro- 
duction. This organization 
will specialize in the type of 
precision work in the 16 and 
35mm fields in which Mr. 
Berndt has pioneered and 
will shortly announce inter- 
esting developments in high 
quality 16mm_recording. 
Eric M. Berndt takes pleas- 


ure in introducing 


The 
Berndt-Maurer Corp. 


112 E. 73rd St. 








New York 


ONLY A FEW LEFT!!! 
R. a A. 16mm 
. . SOUND PROJECTOR . . 





AT THE COST OF A GOOD 
SILENT PROJECTOR 

@ Sound-on-Film Model P.C. 38 

@ 7 Tubes—tLoud Speaker 

@ Amplifier with Hi-Low switch and 
smooth, quiet volume control. 

* aaa sufficient for a 4x5 pic- 
ure. 
Thoroughly tested and guaranteed. 
Limited quantity—Order Now. 


Formerly $460—Sale Price $195 


G. A. BUSCH & CO. 
33 West 60th Street New York 
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be, so don’t feel yourself bound by the 
heights specified in the scenario. If the 
boy who plays Jack in your production 
can’t safely make the four or five-foot 
backward jump down, make them small- 
er; but if your young actor is larger, and 
can make higher jump-downs, by all 
means have them as high as he can 
safely manage. Also, if your particular 
neighborhood offers other interesting 


opportunities for this trick, make use of 
them, and add them to the story, film- 
ing them the same way. The best use 
of these “backyard movies” is always 
made by adapting them to your own, in- 
dividual requirements: you can always 
add characters, or eliminate them, and 
add such scenes as you feel would make 
the picture more interesting with your 
family ‘’stock company.” 


SYNCHRONIZING SOUND CARTOONS 


(Continued from Page 76) 


he has 200 frames, or 100 drawings, for 
that scene, while the Musical Director 
knows that he must allow ten bars for 
the scene. 

If a definite musical effect—say a 
whistle or a bugle-call—comes in the 
scene, its exact place is indicated by the 
statement that it starts in such-and- 
such a bar. Let’s say that “Oswald” is 
to blow a bugle-call in the middle of the 
scene: it must start in bar No. 5 of the 
music, and in frame No. 101 of the 
film, and in drawing No. 51. In the 
same way, it is noted at what bar that 
particular sound ceases, so the animator 
knows exactly when to make the draw- 
ings of ‘Oswald’ taking the bugle from 
his lips begin 

In a dance, or a strongly rhythmic 
walk or run, we have to be sure that 
the feet of the characters are on the 
floor at the start of each bar. This 
keeps them definitely in step with the 
rhythm of the music. And it is easy for 
the animator: he knows that new bars 
will start at drawings 1, 11, 21, and so 
on, so he spaces his intermediate draw- 
ings to ensure that the feet will be in 
the right positions at these key draw- 
ings. 

When the scenario is completed, the 
Musical Director writes his final score, 
making sure that each bar (they are 
all numbered, by the way), fits into its 
proper place in the scenario. 

At the same time, the animators get 
busy turning cut their drawings, making 
sure that the key drawings contain ex- 
actly the action needed to synchronize 
with their accompanying music. 

Now, the music is recorded. As a rule, 
our cartoons consist of three definit2 
musical movements: the slow, 32- 
Tempo start, the faster 24-Tempo mid- 
dle, and the brisk 20-Tempo finish. 
These three parts are usually recorded 
separately; sometimes, the sections 
themselves are even broken down into 
shorter units, which are recorded piece- 
meal. Naturally, they must be recorded 
with the greatest attention to accurate 
rhythm and tempo: so we have worked 
out a special system for giving the right 
beat to the orchestra. We have ani- 
mated several strips of film, showing a 
baton moving very accurately to each of 


the three principal tempos we use, and 
in varying rhythms—march, waltz, etc. 
When the orchestra is ready to record, 
the proper cue-film is put in the pro- 
jector in the scoring-stage: usually, we 
use a simple loop of film, rather than 
a reel. This is projected on a screen, 
and gives the conductor his beat. He, 
in turn, follows it with his baton, and 
gives it to the musicians, who follow 
him, rather than the screen. In_ this 
manner, we are assured that the tempo 
of our music will be unvaryingly accu- 
rate. 

Since the music is usually recorded 
in three or more sections, the arrangers 
provide at the end of each section an 
appropriate musical transition from one 
rhythm to the other, often changing key 
in the process, and providing a music- 
track that is easily cut when the sec- 
tions are all recorded and ready to be 
joined. 

As a rule, the music track is com- 
pleted considerably before the picture is 
photographed. Sometimes the music has 
been completely recorded even before 
the drawings were made! 


Sound-effects are recorded on a sep- 
arate track from the music, as is dialog. 
These—especially the latter—are al- 
ways recorded before the drawings are 
made. Then, the sound-track footage 
is carefully translated into terms of 
drawings, so that the animator can draw 
the proper li--movements and so on in 
exactly the right manner. Speech is 
broken down into its component vowels: 
for example, suppose someone was to 
say the word “Vacation.” This contains 
three definite vowels, of different 
lengths: ‘’Va-ca-tion,’’ and would re- 
quire three definite lip-movements. | 
would record this, and then find out at 
exactly what point each of the vowel- 
sounds started. This will show the ani- 
mator at what frame each vowel-motion 
must come, and, in turn, at what draw- 
ing he should provide the necessary lip- 
movements. 

When the drawings are completed, 
they are photographed in their proper 
order, allowing each its requisite num- 
ber of frames. The man at the camera 
has a copy of the scenario, and with it 
a special instruction-sheet giving him 
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special information if any is necessary. 
lt is his duty to check up on the draw- 
ings, and make sure that they are in 
exact accord with the bar, drawing and 
frame specifications in the scenario. 

Now, we have four sets of film which 
must be assembled into one to form our 
completed ccrtoon. On one strip is the 
action—photographs of the drawings. 
On the next, the music, with all of the 
sub-sections joined into one continuous 
track. Thirdly, we have short sections 
of sound-track carrying the dialog, and 
lastly, similar short lengths carrying the 
sound-effects. The last three, of course, 
are on 17.5mm film, as we use the 
split-film recording methods. On the 
blank part of the music-track, we have 
already marked the main synchronizing 
frame or drawing numbers. 


Synchronizing the music-track and 
the picture is simple. If both have been 
made right, they should be “in synk’’ 
immediately. If a test on a Moviola, or 
in a twin-film projector shows any error, 
it is generally simple to correct it by 
trimming a frame or two out of picture 
or music, as may be preferable. Gen- 
erally, it is easier to trim the picture, 
for there are plenty of chances to nip 
out a frame or two—the error seldom 
exceeds this—-when one drawing is held 
for several frames. In the main, though, 
this phase of the cutting has been done 
already, in the earlier stages of making 
drawings and writing the score. 

Synchronizing the sound-effects or 
dialog is a little harder. However, we 
know—to the frame—just where they 
are to go: so we simply put the picture 
on a multiple rewind, with the sound- 
effects track beside it. The short bits 
of effects-track are cut in at their prop- 
er points, and joined together with 
blank film. 

After that, it is simply a matter of 
routine “‘dubbing.”” The dialog-and- 
effects track are re-recorded with the 
music-track te form a single, complete 
sound-track. If this proves O.K. on pro- 
jection, we are ready to make our com- 
posite Master Print; and from then on, 
turning out perfectly-synchronizing re- 
lease-prints is ordinary laboratory rou- 
tine. 

So, by treating sound and drawings 
together from the start—planning on 
accurate synchronization in the scenario 
itself, and cross-checking for synchron- 
ism througn every stage of production, 
we can be certain that once sound and 
picture are actually on film, they will 
fall together like perfect pieces of 
machinery. Looking after the details 


of synchronizing before there is any- 
thing to actually synchronize, we find 
that synchronizing presents no problem 
in the cutting-room. 


The Leica Comes of Age 


(Continued from Page 73) 


important things at stake. However, af- 
ter the War, Barnack again devoted 
much time to his hobby. From the con- 
tinued use of his original Leica, he per- 
ceived that his camera possessed great 
photographic and commercial possibili- 
ties and that it really represented a dis- 
tinct advancement in camera design 
However, he realized that the camera 
that he held in his hand was far from 
perfect, so he set about building a new 
camera; adding improvements that had 
been forming in his mind for some time. 
Such things as film magazines and a 
new shutter of the focal-plane type, that 
had variable-width openings and one 
that also obviated the necessity of cov- 
ering the lens when winding the shutter. 
Along with these improvements, the 
first high-quality anastigmat lenses de- 
signed by Dr. Berek of the Leitz Works, 
made their appearance and soon things 
were progressing rapidly. 

In 1924, the first battery of six Leica 
cameras left the factory. However, the 
year of 1925 was the first real Leica 
year, for at that time the Leica was in- 
troduced to the various dealer’s associa- 
tions thruout Germany. These dealers 
readily saw the possibilities of this new 
camera, which was destined to revolu- 
tionize photographic conceptions, and 
consequently in firm belief of success, 
placed their sales vigor behind the Leica. 
Thus, these dealers played a very im- 
portant part in the introduction of the 
Leica and thereby increased the de- 
mands for this camera. Of the original 
Model “A” Leica, 53,000 were sold. 
Model ‘’B,’’ which was similar to Model 
“A” with the exception that it had a 
Compur shutter, had 2,000 sales. 

While the world was accepting Oskar 
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SOUND-ON-FILM 


ry RENTAL LIBRARY 7 
A large variety of subjects always 
available. Comedies, Dramas, Cartoons, 
Educational Subjects, etc. 
Send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for list of subjects. 


Visual Instruction Supply Corp. 
1757 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 














CRAIG JR. 
SPLICER *35° 


Now available for use with both 8 mm 
and 16 mm films. 


Now available in 16 mm size for use 
with either silent or sound on film films 





CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
1053 So. Olive 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Represented by Ampro in the East 











Versatile... 


Used with clear projection lamps the unique 
Solite condenser distributes light in mod- 
erately sharp lines, 
“commercial” shadows. When used with a 
frosted bulb 
from Solite in pleasing diffusion giving 
“portrait” shadows. 
the quality of light is easy with the aid of 
simple screens of silk or tracealine. 


Thus, in one unit, you have complete control of 
lightings by simply changing bulbs. No other de- 
vice gives Solite results. 


See Solite at your dealer’s or write to us for cir- 
culars and prices. Use Photoflood, T20-500W 
Proj. or G30-250W or 400W Floodlight bulbs. 


Solite mounts on rods or tubes—convert your tri- 
pod into a Solite stand—we’ll tell you how. 


producing clear-cut, 
(Photoflood), light proceeds 


Further adjustment in 


SOLITE SALES CO., Inc. 


1373 Sixth Avenue 


New York City 
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The New 16mm 


PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 
(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 
will surprise you with their fine qual- 
ity, their beautiful tones and grainiess 
reproductions, if you have them develi- 
oped by the 
DUNNING GCRAINLESS METHOD 


DUNNING PROCESS COMPANY 
932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 


35mm reduced to 16mm) 














THE IDEAL FILM 


Try this eco- 
nomically priced 
film. You will 
be satisfied 
with the results 
and the savings 
you achieve. 





No. 1 Green Box, 100 fft........ $3.00 
|) a 2.00 
No. 2 Red Box, 100 ft.......... 3.50 
Saree 2.50 


Prices include Processing, 
Scratch-Proofing and return postage. 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


107 West 40th Street New York 




















HARRISON'S 


New Three Color 
Multifilter 


Green Yellow — Yellow — Red 
All the Essential Filters in One 


To Use in the Harrison Sunshade 


HARRISON & HARRISON 
645 N. Martel Ave. 


Eastern Representative: 
MOTION PICTURE SUPPLY CO. 


723 7th Ave., New York City 
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Barnack’s camera in a most unprece- 
dented manner, Barnack was still hard 
at work devising and perfecting new ac- 
cessories for the camera. One of the 
most important was the Filoy enlarging 
apparatus, which was _ introduced in 
1926. 

It is worthwhile here to notice, that 
in all of the later model Leicas that were 
to come, they were all to be basically 
the same as the original model. Thus 
the earliest Model ‘‘A’’ is readily con- 
vertible into the latest Model ‘’F.” In 
1931 the Model “’C,” with interchange- 
able lenses, was placed upon the market. 
Of this model and the somewhat similar 
Model ‘E”’ that replaced it, 24,000 
cameras have been sold. The Models 
“D” and “'F’ with built-in range-finders 
made their appearances in 1932 and 
1933, respectively. To date, 71,000 of 
these cameras have been manufactured. 
Thus the over 150,000 Leica cameras 
that are now in use represent the tri- 
umph of an idea in a span of time of 
barely ten years of sales. 


While the Leitz Works hesitate to 
disclose all of the outstanding and im- 
portant innovations that will most likely 
be offered during 1935, these following 
items may be expected in the near fu- 
ture: An £:4.5 Tele-lens of 200mm fo- 
cus; a soft portrait lens; an f:2.2 lens 
of 90mm focus; and an optical near dis- 
tance focusing device which permits the 
Leica to be used at close range without 
the interposition of front lenses and 
which can be utilized for adjustment at 
such distances, by means of a distance 
meter. 

In the offices of The American Society 
of Cinematographers, beside the pictures 
of Thomas Edison and George East- 
man, there hangs an autographed self- 
portrait of Oskar Barnack, that was 
made with one of his cameras. The 
technical excellence of this portrait is so 
strikingly noticeable, that one cannot 
help but feel, as he gazes at this por- 
trait of this sincere and intelligent man, 
that Oskar Barnack’s Leica has come 
of age! 


Miniature Shots for Your Home Movies 


(Continued from Page 68) 


of excellent kits available for building 
real scale-model boats and planes; and 
if you aren’t enough of a model-crafts- 
man to tackle the job of making them 
(though they are simple enough to as- 
semble), you will probably find a neigh- 
bor or a neighbor’s son who already fol- 
lows the hobby. Very few of the scale- 
model boats are self-propelling, so the 
best thing to do is to tow them with 
wires placed -elow the water-line. 

The model planes are divided into 
two main classes: the scale-models, 
which are often marvellously accurate 
reproductions of real planes; and flying- 
models, which, while not so accurately 
proportioned, fly under their own power 
—which the others do not. If you can 
work out-of-doors, where you have lots 
of light, and can shoot slow-motion, 
the flying models will often do quite 
well. But for the best results, the scale- 
models are the thing. In making your 
scenes, you can follow the professional 
practice of suspending them on fine, in- 
visible wires, inclined, if you are trying 
to film landings or take-offs. If you 
are using lights, keep a close watch on 
these wires, lest they glisten and show 
up in the picture: when you catch a 
gleam, rub it out with a bit of puttv. 


The propellers of model planes can 
often be troublesome: those of the fly- 
ing models have to be much larger than 
natura!, while those of the non-flying, 
scale models don’t usually move. Pro- 
fessionals often remove the “‘props”’ en- 
tirely, and substitute discs of transpar- 
ent celluloid which give an excellent 
suggestion of the blur of a_ rapidly 
whirling metal propeller. Try it! The 


disc must, of course, be cut to the right 
size, and mounted behind the regular 
“‘spinner,’’ or streamlined hub-cap. 

In general, whether you are shooting 
miniature trains, boats, or airplanes, 
you'll get the most convincing results 
if you use models that are accurate as 
to scale and design, rather than just 
any toys you may have handy. You'll 
find that the smoothest, most natural- 
looking shots are those made at slow- 
motion speeds—32 at least, and preter- 
ably 48 or €4. If you can use a very 
slight degree of diffusion — about a 
1/32 or 1/64 diffusion filter—it will 
help, too, as the faint diffusion will 
smooth off the sharp edges, and make 
the miniature seem more natural. Gen- 
erally speaking, too, a 1-inch lens, wide 
open, will prove better than a wide-angle 
objective, as the rather lessened depth 
of focus adds naturalness in closer shots, 
giving a better perspective. If you can, 
it is well to follow the example of the 
professional miniature-experts, lighting 
the background (if any!) quite flat, 
and the miriature itself with d good 
deal of contrast. 

Above all, don’t jump to the conclu- 
sion that you'll need a lot of detailed 
scenery and the like for such minia- 
tures. Some professional miniatures are, 
of course, marvels of painstaking detail; 
but many of the best of them are so 
simple that unless you looked through 
the camera, you wouldn't believe that 
the shot could be at all effective on the 
screen. Shooting primarily for night- 
effects, you can concentrate largely on 
the foreground, letting the ‘distance’ 
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go dark. A neutral-tinted, unpatterned 
rug will often double excellently for 
grass, twigs for trees, flour, rock-salt, 
and even cotton-wool, for snow: and if 
you compose and light your picture 
properly, you can concentrate attention 


upon the moving miniature, with the 
result that little else will be noticed. 

And—when miniature shots in them- 
selves pall—try some double-exposure 
work, matting living people into the 
miniatures. li can be done! 


MUSIC FOR YOUR MOVIES 


(Continued from Page 74) 


passengers, the engineer at his throttle, 
the fireman feeding coal into the en- 
gine’s glowing maw, and finally both 
picture and accompaniment decelerate 
as the train glides into the terminal at 
the end of the run. 


| am sure that Imaizumi began with 
simply an idea that he could make an 
interesting picture about a train. Then 
he found the record. (It is ‘‘“Galop de 
Chemin de Fer,’’ a Polydor record, if you 
are interested.) It began with the 
guard’s two whistle-blasts: obviously, 
that gave a cue for the opening scenes 
of his picture. Next came the logical 
sounds suggesting the train starting. The 
body of the piece was well adapted to 
rhythmic cutting, for changes in tempo, 
key and instrumentation naturally sug- 
gested corresponding changes in the pic- 
tured scene. Phrases played at a lower, 
but increasing volume naturally sug- 
gested shots showing the train emerging 
from a tunnel; phrases played more 
staccato, and recorded at a higher vol- 
ume-level similarly suggested the shots 
made in the engine; and the end of the 
record, coming to a swiftly decelerating 
climax, just as inevitably suggested the 
treatment for the end of the film. 


Anyone with an appreciation of musi- 
cal and filmic rhythms will find it not 
only easy, but extremely interesting to 
fashion his films to fit recorded music 
in this manner. The subject-matter is 
almost unlimited in scope, ranging from 
the simplest scenics to the most preten- 
tious productions. One last word of cau- 
tion, however: while the simplest method 
of projection is the projector-and-phono- 
graph method I’ve described, | have no 
doubt that some of you are already won- 
dering why it wouldn’t be simpler still 
to use one of the synchronous disc-type 
talkie outfits commercially available, 
like the Filmophone and the Animato- 
phone. Aside from the matter of cost, 
which bothers most of us, such machines 
would be preferable except for one de- 
tail—most commercial gramophone rec- 
ords are made to play at 78 r.p.m., 
while the majority of disc talkie mach- 
ines will only play the professional-type 
discs, which run at 33 r.p.m. This will 
automatically limit you to the “‘long- 
playing” records, which offer only a lim- 


ited selection as yet. So, if you try this 
idea out, and like it enough to want a 
synchronous projector, make sure before 
you buy that the machine will accom- 
modate standard 78 r.p.m. records. 


Let's Talk About Lenses 


(Continued from Page 71) 


the same way, a shallow room may be 
made to appear deeper by using a wide- 
angle lens. 

It appears, then, that we must at all 
times bear in mind distortion in perspec- 
tive, and either frankly admit its faults 
in those shots not possible otherwise, or 
deliberately take advantage of the ef- 
fect. You must admit, however, that 
there can be and often is distortion, no 
matter how perfectly corrected your lens. 
Don’t let it prove a bugaboo— just bridle 
it and make it work to your advantage. 


And now, in closing this series on the 
lens, may | humbly hope that our dis- 
cussions have proven. worthwhile in 
bringing a little closer to our cine work 
knowledge bearing directly on the possi- 
bilities of improvement. Admittedly, | 
am no authority on the lens, my only 
excuse for having bored you for five 
months being to try to digest a lot of 
deeply technical information and reword 
it in laymen’s lexicon. The written word 
must be accepted with a bit of reflec- 
tion, for it must necessarily be some- 
what brief and because it has not the 
amplification of conversational intona- 
tion.» Therefore, when you read some- 
thing not quite jibing with your own 
thoughts, try to reword it or translate it 
into your own manner of thinking. 


Correction 


On page 366 of the December 1934 
issue we stated the Goertz Dagor was 
faster than the Zeiss Protar. The f 
value of the Zeiss Protar, composed of 
two similar components, is :6.3; that 
of the Dagor is f:6.8, which from the 
standpoint of f value makes the Protar 
the faster lens. The loss by reflection is 
the same in both lenses because each 
has four air-glass surfaces. Loss at the 
interfaces between different kinds of 
glass is insignificant. The loss due to 
absorption depends on the thickness of 
the glass and not on how many pieces 
of glass there are. 
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Peerless Cine News 
America’s only 16mm NEWS REEL and 
Motion Picture Review. 
Released once each month in both 
SILENT AND SOUND-ON-FILM 
At your dealers. 
Literature on request. 
PEERLESS MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRIES 
1327 N. Highland 
Hollywood, Calif. 














Fotoshop Film Specials 


16mm 100-foot rolls 
Super Speed Panchromatic.............. $3.79 
Super Sensitive (Neg. and Pos.).... 5.50 
Panchromatic (Neg. and Pos.)...... 4.75 
lS eee 2.75 
These Prices Include Processing. 

P | 
We can supply any make of negative | 
film you may desire—Eastman, Agfa, | 
Dupont, Gevaert—at these same prices. | 


FOTOSHOP LABORATORY 
SERVICES l 


Fine Grain Developing 
Duplicating 
35mm Reductions 


Let Us Quote You On Your Next 
Requirements. . 


FOTOSHOP, INC. 
136 W. 32 St., New York City 


Printing 








KIN-O-LITE 


for Viewing 16mm, Leica, Miniature, 
X-Ray and other films. 














Light 


Box 














Complete with lamp, 5-ft. extension 
cord and attachment plug ready to in- 








sert into light socket ..$2.06 
KIN-O-LUX, Inc., 
107 West 40th Street New York 








gum FILTERS oo 


Pan-Ortho Green Filters have been de- 
signed to compensate for the over- 
sensitivity to red and blue in panchro- 
matic emulsions. On account of their 
ability to absorb blue, they are equally 
suitable for orthohromatic emulsions 
which are not particularly sensitive to 
re.d They are, therefore, distinctly uni- 
versal filters. Also blue filters for in- 
creased absorption of red and red fil- 
ters for night and cloud effects. 


Literature on request. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 East 34th St. New York 
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William A. Palmer is 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 





FOR SALE eae 

GENUINE Bell G Howell 1000-ft. magazines, 

A-1 condition, $50 each. Continental Film- 
craft, Inc., 1611 Cosmo St., Hollywood. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


DE BRIE—Parvo ‘‘E’’ metal case, Tripod, 5 
magazines, cases; special $275. Beyemo B 
turret Sound Speed 47mm f:2.5 Cooke— 
50mm f:1.9 Dalmeyer—3%” f:3.3 Cooke, 
new condition—$225. Single lens models 
$85 up. Also DeVry’s Lenses, Projectors, 
Etc. Newman's Camera Exchange, 1192 6th 
Ave., New York, New York. F 

FOR SALE—New De Brie Camera, Tripod, case, 
400-ft. capacity, 35mm, run only 400-ft. of 
film, Holmes Projector. Bargain. Box 216, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. F 





SPECIAL OFFER—‘‘Passion Play,” 
reels 8mm. $25.00 complete. Also wide 
variety 50-ft. 8mm _ subjects, $1.50 each. 
16mm sound and silent films for sale, rent 
and exchange. Reducing 16mm to 8mm our 
specialty. Harry Mendelwager, 317 West 
50th St., New York, New York. F 


BELL G WHOWELL-Mitchell-Eyemo Cameras, 
lenses, ee, tripods, moviolas, splicers, 
rewinds. Il kinds of sound and laboratory 
equipment. Inquiries invited. CONTINEN- 
TAL FILM CRAFT, 1611 Cosmo St., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Cable address ‘‘Tomwhite.” 


four 200-ft. 





TWO USED Powers 35mm projectors complete 
with Mazda equipment and Cinephor con- 
denser. One Moon enclosed motor-driven 
rewind. W. Chas. Swett, 705 Hollywood 
Security Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. HO 5893. 


3 400-ft. reels and 3 Humidor Cans, all for 
$2.25 plus postage. Fotoshop, Inc., 136 W. 
32nd St., New York City. 


LIKE NEW—Sound Moviola Model UC, price 
$450.00. Also new H.C.E. free-head and 
legs for Bell G Howell, Eyemo or DeVry 
portable cameras, $75.00 complete. Holly- 
wood Camera Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga 
Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 

LIKE NEW—Mitchell Camera, silenced Acad- 
emy aperture, Pan Tachar lenses, free head 
tripod, 1000-ft. magazines, complete — 
$2000. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


ADVERTISING 


LIKE NEW—Artreeves portable double sound 
recording outfit with Bell G Howell Silenced 
camera, complete in every detail. A _ real 
bargain, price $3500. Price without camera, 
$2500. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
N. Cahuenga Blivd., Hollywood, Calif. Cable 

address: HOCAMEX. 


EASTMAN and Dupont short end negative, 
spliced, tested and guaranteed or money re- 
funded, 244c per foot, Eyemo rolls on spools, 











$2.75. Inquiries invited. CONTINENTAL 
— 1611 Cosmo St., Hollywood. 
alif. 





HUGHES Multicolor printer for color, lavender, 
process, optical and reduction. We also 
build to order any kind of optical reduction 
or steps printer. Inquiries invited. CON- 
TINENTAL FILMCRAFT, Inc., 1611 Cosmo 
St., Holiywood, Calif. 








WANTED 





WILL pay cash for professional or 16mm can- 
era, projectors, lenses, motors, enlargers. Ev- 
erything in the photographic line. Hollywood 
Camera Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Hollywood 3651. 


MOTION Picture — Still Picture — Laboratory 
and Cutting Room Equipment — Lenses — 
Finders—tTripods. Highest prices paid. CON- 
TINENTAL FILMCRAFT, 1611 Cosmo St., 
Hollywood, Calif. 





WANTED — Number 1 Eastman Stereopticon 
camera. Harry Perry, OXford 1908. 





WANTED—Daylight Developing tank for 314- 
x41, cut film. Box 246, American Cinema- 
foqrapner, 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 

alif. 





WILL PAY CASH FOR: Bell & Howell, Mitch- 
ell, Akeley or De Brie Cameras, lenses, mo- 
tors, parts and accessories. Motion Picture 





Camera Supply, Inc., 723 7th Ave., New 
York, New York. T 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WE BUY, sell or rent everything necessary for 
the making, taking, or showing of motion 
pictures. Sound or Silent—35mm and 16- 
mm. We specialize in equipping expeditions. 
Ruby Camera Exchange, 729 7th Ave., New 
York City. T 





8MM CLUB ORGANIZED 

The first meeting of the Los Angeles 
8mm club brought out 20 members. 
This club will hold its meetings once a 
month alternating between the Eastman 
and Bell & Howell projection rooms. 

It is the purpose of this club to pre- 
sent each picture with a musical accom- 
paniment at There will 
be no effort made to create synchron- 
A phonograph record that 


its meetings. 


ized music. 
is thematic will be selected. 


CLARDY WINS AGAIN 


Randolph Clardy, 
the Grand Prize in the American Cine- 
matographer Contest for 1934, was also 
given the first prize in the Los Angeles 
Cine Club Contest. Clardy’s picture was 


who was awarded 


his 8mm subject ‘“New Horizon.” 


EASTMAN AWARDS CLARDY 


Because Randolph Clardy won the 
first prize in the American Cinematog- 
rapher contest in 1933 and 1934 with 
8mm film, the Eastman Kodak Stores 
awarded him one of their latest 8mm, 
300-watt projectors. 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Little, Brown & Company have just 
published a book entitled ‘Practical 
Amateur Photography,’’ authored by 
William S. Davis. The book contains 
264 pages and sells for $2.25. 

The greater part of this book is given 
to still photography. One chapter is de- 
voted to Amateur Cinematography. The 
book is basic in its contents and is aimed 
entirely at the beginner. It deals to a 
great extent in equipment and materials 
available and their characteristics. 
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Directors of 
Photography 

Abel, David 
Andersen, Milford A 
Andriot, Lucien 
Arnold, John 

Ash, Jerome H. 
August, Joseph 
Barlatier, Andre 
Barnes, George S. 
+Bell, Chas. E. 
+Benoit, Georges 
Boyle, Chas. P. 
Boyle, John W 
Brodine, Norbert F. 
Brown, Jas. S., Jr. 
Chancellor, Philip 
Clark, Dan 

Clarke, Charles G. 
Cline Robert E. 
Corby, Francis 
Cronjager, Edward 
Crosby, Floyd D. 
Daniels, William H. 
+Davis, Charles J. 
Depew, Ernest S. 
DeVinna, Clyde 
Dietz, Wm. H. 
tDored, John 
Draper, Lauron A. 
*Dubray, Joseph A. 
+DuPar, E. B. 
Dyer, Edwin L. 
Dyer, Elmer G. 
Eagler, Paul 
taeson, Arthur 
Fernstrom, Ray 
Fischbeck, Harry 
Folsey, George J., Jr. 
Freulich, Henry 
*Freund, Karl 
Fryer, Richard 
Gaudio, Gaerano 
Gerstad, Merritt B. 
Gilks, Alfred 
Glennon, Bert 
Good, Frank B. 
Haller, Ernest 
Halperin, Sol 
+Harten, Charles 


*+Herbert, Charles W. 


Hickox, Sid 
Hickson, John T. 
mowe, James Wong 
Hunt, Roy 

Jackson, Harry 
tJansen, William H 
Jennings, J. D. 
June, Ray 

Kershner, Glenn 
Kline, Ben 
+Knechtel, Lloyd 
Kohler, Henry N. 
Krasner, Milton 
Kull, Adolph E. 
Lancaster, George ]}. 
Landers, Sam 

Lang, Charles B., Jr. 
Lioyu, Art 

Lundin, Walter 
Lyons, Chet 
McCord, Ted 
McGill, Barney 
Mackenzie, Jack 
*MacWilliams, Glenn 
Marley, J. Peverell 
Marsh, Oliver 
Marshall, Chas. A. 
Marshall, William C. 
Martinelli, Arthur 
Marzorati, Harold J. 
Mate, Rudolph 
Meehan, Geo. B., Jr. 
Mellor, William C. 
Miller, Arthur 
Miller, Ernest W. 
Miller, Virgil E. 
Milner, Victor 
Morgan, Ira H. 
Musuraca, Nick 
Neuman, Harry C. 
Nobles, William 
O'Connell, L. William 
Overbaugh, Roy F. 
Palmer, Ernest 
*+Paul, Dr. Edward F. 
Peach, Kenneth 
Perry, Harry 

Perry, Paul P 
Planck, Robert H. 
Polito, Sol 

Rees, William A. 
Reynolds, Ben F. 
Robinson, George 
Rose, Jackson J. 
Rosher, Charles 


*%Membership by Invitation only. 


Rosson, Harold 
+Ruttenberg, Joseph 
Schneiderman, George 
schoenbaum, Charles 
Seitz, John F. 
Shamroy, Leon 
Sharp, Henry 
*Shearer, Douglas 
Siegler, Allen 
7Silver, John 
tSintzenich, Harold 
*Smith, Jack 

Smith, Leonard 
Snyder, Edward J. 
Sparkuhl, Theodor 
tSteiner, William, Jr. 
stengler, Mack 
Stout, Archie J. 
Strenge, Walter 
Struss, Karl 

Stumar, Charles 
Stumar, John 
Tetzlaff, Ted 
Thompson, William C. 
Todd, Arthur 
Toland, Gregg 
Tover, Leo 

Towers, Richard 
Tutwiler, Tom 
Valentine, Joseph A. 
*Van Buren, Ned 
Van Enger, Willard 
Van Trees, James 
*+Varges, Ariel 

von Sternberg, Josef 
Wagner, Sidney C. 
Waiker, Joseph 
Warren, Dwight 
Warrenton, Gilbert 
Wenstrom, Harold 
Wetzel, Al. 

White, Lester 
Wyckoff, Alvin 
*Zucker, Frank C. 


Operative 
First Cameramen 
Tobey, Robert 


Special Process 
binger, Kay 

Cuity, Russell A. 
tdouart, Farciot 
Fabian, Maxmillian 
Finger, John 
MYskKiIn, vy:Oon 
Jackman, Fred 
Jackman, Fred, Jr. 
Kelley, W. Wallace 
AVENCKAty, 1. 6. 
Lipstein, Harold 
Pollock, Goraon 
Ries, Irving C. 
Smith, Arthur 
Walker, vei..onL. 
Williams, William N. 
Wrigley, Dewey 
Wimpy, Rex 

Zech, Harry 


Operative 
Cinematographers 
Anderson, Don 
Anderson, Wesley 
Arling, Arthur E. 
Badaracco, Jacob 
Bader, Walter 
Ballard, Lucien 
Bell, Jack C. 
Bennett, Guy M. 
Bennett, Monroe 
Bentley, Fred 
Biroc, Joe 
Blackstone, Cliff 
Bradley, Wilbur H. 
Browne, Fayte M. 
Burks, Robert 
Campbell, Arthur 
Chewning, Wallace 
Clark, Roy 
Clemens, Geo. T. 
Cline, Wilfrid E. 
Cohen, Edward J. 
Collings, Russell D. 
Cooper, Harry H. 
Cortez, Stanley 
Davis, Harry 
Davis, Leland E. 
Dean, Faxon 
DeGrasse, Robert 
Diamond, Jas. R. 
Dunn, Linwood G. 
Eslick, LeRoy 
Fapp, Daniel L. 
Feindel, Jockey 
Fetters, C. Curtis 
Fitzgerald, Edward 





MEMBERS* 


Galezio, Len 
Galligan, Thomas 
Garnett, Paul 
Gertsman, Maury 
Gibbons, Jeff T. 
Glassberg, Irving 
Gordon, James 
Gray, King D. 
Green, Kenneth 
Greene, Al M. 
Griggs, Loyal 
Guffey, Burnett 
Guthrie, Carl 
Hallenberger, Harry 
Harper, James B. 
Henderson, Edward 
Hoag, Robert 
Huggins, L. Owens 
Jennings, Lewis E. 
7Kelly, Wm. J. 
Knott, James 
Kornman, Anthony 
Lane, Al L. 
Lanning, Reggie 
LaShelle, Joseph 
Laszlo, Ernest 
Lawton, Charles C 
Lerpae, Paul K. 
Lindon, Lionel A. 
Lynch, Warren 
Lyons, Edgar H. 
Mayer, Fred 
Meade, Kyme 
Merland, Harry 
Metty, R. L. 

Mols, Pierre M. 
Newhard, Guy J. 
Newhard, Robert S. 
Nogle, Geo. G. 
Novak, Joe 
Palmer, Robert 
Pierce, Otto 
Pittack, Robert 
Pyle, Edward 
Ragin, David 
Ramsey, Ray L. 
Rand, William 
Redman, Frank 
Reed, Arthur 
Ries, Ray 
Roberts, Albert G. 
Roberts, Irmin 
Roberts, Josiah 


Robinson, Walter C. 


saierno, Charles, Jr. 
Scheurich, Victor 
Schmitz, John J. 
Schurr, William F. 
Schoedsack, G. F. 
Smith, William Cooper 
Shipham, Bert 
Snyder, Wm. 
Stafford, Earl 

Stine, Clifford R. 
Tappenbeck, Hatto 
Thompson, Stuart 
Titus, Frank 

Travis, N. C. 
Ulm, William R. 
Unholz, George 
Vaughan, Roy V. 
Vogel, Paul Charles 
Vogel, Willard |. 
Wester, Car! 
White, Ben 

Wild, Harry 

Wilky, Guy L. 
Williams, Al E. 
Williamson, James 


Assistant 
Cinematographers 


Abbott, L. B. 
Abramson, Melvin 
Adams, Eddie 
Ahern, Lloyd 
Anderson, Eddie 
Babbitt, Royal F. 
Baldwin, Herold 
Barth, Willard 
Beckner, Neal 
Bergholz, Emmett 
Bessette, Raoul 
Boggs, Haskell 
Bohny, Chas. R. 
Bourne, George 
Bradford, William 
Brandenburg, Gentry 
Bridenbecker, Milton 
Brigham, Donald H. 
Bronner, Robert 
Burgess, Frank 
Burke, Charles 
Caldwell, John C. 
Carter, Ellis W. 
Clothier, William H. 
Cohan, Ben 


*Directors of Photography in Executive Positions. 


Cohen, Sam 

Collins, Edward C. 
Crawford, Lee 
Crockett, Ernest J. 
Cronjager, menry, sf. 
Crouse, John 
Curtiss, Judd 

Daly, James 
Daizell, Arch R. 
Davenport, Jean L. 
Davis, Mark 

Davis, Robt. D., Jr. 
Davol, Richard S. 
Dawe, Harry 
Dawson, Fred 
DeAngelis, Louis 
tae Cazstellaine, Paul 
Deverman, Dale 
Diskant, George 
Dodds, Wm. 

Dorris, Joe 
Dowling, Thomas L. 
Dugas, Frank 
Eagan, J. P. 

Eckert, John 

*Etra, Jack 

Evans, Frank D. 
raney, Juseph v. 
Fischer, Herbert J. 
Flinsky, Ray 

Foxall, William 
Fredricks, Ellsworth 
Garvin, Edward 
Gaudio, Frank, Jr. 
Geissler, Charles R. 
Gerstle, Arthur 
Gough, Robert J. 
Grand, Marcel 
Greer, John 

Haas, Waller 
Hackett, James C. 
Haddow, Ledger 
Harlan, Russell 
Hayes, Towne D. 
Higgins, James Colman 
Higgs, Stuart P. 
Hill, Paul 

Hoffman, Roswell 
*+Holcombe, Walter B. 
Horsley, Davis S. 
Hunter, Kenneth 
Ivey, Jesse F. 


Kauffman, R. King, Jr. 


Kearns, Edward 
Keller, Alfred S. 
Kelley, George F. 
Klein, Irving 
Kiuznik, Matt 
Lackey, Walter K. 
Lane, Art 

Laraby, Nelson 
Leahy, Chas. P. 
Lerpee, Carl 
Lewis, C. L. 
Lockwood, Paul 
Love, Cecil 

Lykins, Vollie Joe 
McDonald, Frank 
McEdward, Nelson C 
MacDonneil, Stanley 
Macintyre, Andy 
Martin, John 
Marble, Harry 
Martinelli, Enzo 
Mautino, Bud 
Meade, Kenneth 
Mehl, John 
Molina, Luis 
Moreno, Robert C. 
Morris, Thomas C. 
Noble, Roy 
Norton, Kay 
Orsatti, Alfred 
Parkins, Harry 
Ramsey, H. Clark 
Rankin, Walter 
Reinhold, Wm. G. 
Rhea, Robert 
Riley, William 
Roe, Guy 

Russell, John L., Jr. 
Sanford, S. A. 
Sargent, Don 
Scheving, Albert 
Schuch, William 
Shirpser, C. 

Shorr, Lester 
Slifer, Clarence 
Sloane, James 
Smith, H. C. 
Soderberg, Edward F. 
Southcott, Fleet 
Straumer, E. Charles 
Strong, Glenn 
Strong, William M. 
Terzo, Fred 
Tolmie, Rod 


*Non-Resident Members. 





Tripp, Roy 

Uim, William R. 

Van Trees, James, Jr. 
Van Warmer, Jonn Pierce 
Waish, Mike 

Ward, iwwoya 

Weiler. John 
Weissman, Leonard 
Weliman, Harold 
Wendall, Jack E. 
Whitley, William 
Worth, Lothrop 


Still Photographers 


Allan, Ted 

Alsop, George 
Anderson, Bert 
Bachrach, Ernie 
Bjerring, Frank 
Blanc, Harry 
Breau, Joseph F. 
Bredell, Elwood 
Brown, Milton 
Coburn, Robert 
Cooper, John 
Cronenweth, W. E. 
Crosby, Warner N. 
Ellis, John 

Estep, Junius D. 
Evansmith, Henry 
Farrell, David H. 
Fraker, W. A. 
Freulich, Roman 
Fryer, Elmer 
Grimes, William H. 
Head, Gordon G. 
Hendrickson, Fred S. 
Hommel, Geo. P. 
Hopcraft, N. John 
Johnson, Roy L. 
Julian, Mac 

Kahle, Alexander 
Kling, Clifton 
Kornman, Gene 
Lippman. Irving 
Lobben, C. Kenneth 
Longet, Gaston 
Longworth, Bert 
Lynch, Bert 
Manatt, S. C. 
Marigold, Mickey 
Martin, Shirley A. 
McAlpin, Hal A. 
Miehle, John J. 
Osborne, Harry 
Richardson, G. E. 
Richee, Eugene R. 
Robbins, Leroy S. 
Rowley, Les 
Sibbald, Merritt J. 
Six, Bert 

Tanner, Frank 
Van Pelt, Homer 
Walling, Will, J. 
Welbourne, Chas. Scott 
Wyckoff, Harold M. 


Portrait 
Photographers 
MacDonald, Melvin A. 


Honorary Members 


Mr. E. O. Blackburn, 
Los Angeies, Calif. 

tMr. George Eastman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

tMr. Thomas A. Edison. 
Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Albert S. Howell, 
Chicago, III. 


Associate Members 
Mr. Louis A. Bonn 
Mr. George Cave 
Dr. L. M. Dieterich 
Mr. Fred Gage 

Mr. Emery Huse 
Dr. Lloyd A. Jones 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees 
Dr. Herbert Meyer 
Mr. Hollis Moyse 
Dr. W. B. Rayton 
Dr. V. B. Sease 

Dr. J. S. Watson, Jr 


Inactive Members 


Cowling, Herford T. 
Dunning, —— 
DuPont, Max B. 
Fildew, William 
Glouner, Martin G. 
Graham, Stanley 
Horne, Pliny 
Jackman, Dr. Floyd 
Lockwood, J. R. 
Roos, Len H. 

Stull, William 


tDeceased. 

















The Mitchell Camera Corporation Takes 
Pleasure in Announcing the Establishment 


of Agencies in the Following Countries 


Claud C. Carter . . . «. Sydney, AUSTRALIA 
John H. Taylor . . . . +. London, ENGLAND 


Bombay Radio Co., Ltd. . . . . Bombay, INDIA 
D. Nagase & Co., Ltd. . . . . Osaka, JAPAN 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 


665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Cable Address «¢« MITCAMCO”’ Phone OXford 1051 

















